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INVITATION. 

isitors are always weleome at The Com- 

panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


I ier envoys authorized to make peace between 
Japan and Russia are, for Japan, Baron 
Komura, minister of foreign affairs, and Mr. 
Takahira, minister to the United States; for 
Russia, Mr. Witte, formerly minister of finance, 
and Baron Rosen, ambassador to the United 
States. At the time of writing, it is understood 
that these gentlemen are to be quartered at 
Newcastle, as guests of the State of New Hamp- 
shire. Meetings of the commission will be held 
in the general store building at the Portsmouth 
Navy Yard, a new structure which, from its 
situation, will be comfortable on the hottest 
days, and where interference can be easily 
guarded against. Rear-Admiral W. W. Mead, 
U. S. N., is commander of the yard, and he 
and representatives of the state department have 
in many ways exemplified the good-will of the 
government toward the distinguished guests. 
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and diluted with two gallons of spring-water 
and thoroughly shaken. The jug is finally 
filled to the top and put in a cool place. Some- 
times a little vinegar is put in, but that is not 
necessary. For a cool, refreshing, and at the 
same time wholesome drink, there is nothing 
equal to it in hot weather. 


ao years ago a young man living in 
Sabattus, Maine,—one of the first to locate 
there,—made a visit to Boston, preparatory to 
| setting up housekeeping. One of his purchases 
| was a timepiece weighing about twenty-five 
| pounds; a mantel clock, yet a hall clock in 
| miniature, with the weights and all such acces- 
| sories. ‘Then the question was, to get it hoi 

| by rickety stage-coaches, over bad roads. The 
| youth was muscular, and faced the situation 
boldly. All the way from Boston to Webster 
| Corner he held the clock at arms’ length, to 
spare it jolts and jars. That was no forenoon’ 

| journey then; one may imagine the strain of 
carrying twenty-five pounds such a length of 
| time and in such fashion, not daring to rest the 
awkward thing on one’s knee, much less set it” 
|on the seat; nevertheless the young man sur- 
| vived, and, thanks to his loving care, so did 

| clock. For sixty-three years after it kept time 
| well and faithfully, and only two years ago did 
| it stop, simply worn out, unable to run 
longer. ‘The owner, now eighty-seven, told th 
story of its journey, the other day. 
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THE PATIENCE OF GENIUS. / 


A war photographer must have the nerve of 
asoldier. James Ricalton, who is described 
in Richard Barry’s ‘‘ Port Arthur” as an’ 
‘‘obscure great man,’’ has gone through life 
| with his nose to his work, like a dog following, 

|a scent, heedless of fame or money. 

| It was he whom Edison sent into the tropical 
jungles twenty years ago, to search out a vege-g 
|table fiber for the electric lamp. He was the 
| first man to walk through northern Russia, fif; 





Of the plenipotentiaries, who are pictured on | teen hundred miles, from Archangel to § 


the front cover page, special interest attaches to 


| Petersburg. 
| only man to photogra) 


In the Philippines he was the 
ph the troops actually firing 


Russia’s chief envoy, Sergius Witte, since his |on the foe. At the Battle of Caloocan a soldiey4 
appointment is taken as indicative of the Tsar’s | near him was hit, and Ricalton seized the useless 
serious intention to conclude a lasting peace. | rifle and cartridge-belt, and went up with thf 


Witte has been known as an opponent of the | skirmishers. 


policies that led to the war; and it is hardly 


At the siege of Tientsin he stodd 
|on the walls and photographed Americans as 
| they were ‘‘dropped’’ by Chinese bullets. He 


overstating the fact to call him the chief liberal | went through incredible dangers in “getting” 
3’ 


statesman of Russia. 


A large man, physically | one of the new siege shells, five hundred poun 


as well as mentally, he has worked his way up | Weight, as it left the gun for the battle-ships i 


from a humble beginning as a railroad clerk, | 
and is now in the height of bis powers, at the 
age of about fifty-six. 


he late B. P. Shillaber, ‘‘Mrs. Partington,’’ 

is recalled in connection with Old Home 
Week, as the giver of an impulse that, hap- 
pily, is not exhausted, A correspondent writes 
that in 1853 Mr. Shillaber, then connected 
with the Boston Post, urged the sons and 
daughters of Portsmouth—his native town—to 
revisit home together. They responded with 


Port Arthur ay 

The process 0} photography was a dangerous 
one. The camera was set and tilted at the proper 
angle. As the gunner pulled the lanyard tho 
apg aed pressed the bulb. He had stuff 
1is ears with cotton, so that the shock would 
not break the drums; for gunners have some- 
times been deafened for life. The chances were 
that he would be hurled to the ground, and that 
his camera would be smashed. 


observer, who knew how often battle pictur 
are ‘‘faked.’’? ‘‘You can easily take the gu 
at rest, and ‘then paint in a little dust and that 
wee dot up in the air.’’ 

‘*But it wouldn’t be the real thing,’’ said 





enthusiasm. The visitors from New York 
brought a brass band. 
inappreciative, but hung out her banners on the 
outward walls and for a whole week kept high | 
holiday. In 1878, just twenty-five years later, | 
the pilgrimage to Portsmouth was repeated, and | 
for each occasion Mr. Shillaber provided the | 
ode. No man was happier than he in the suc- | 
cess of the celebrations, nor did any one con- | 
tribute more largely toward it. Let this good | 
deed be counted among many more conspien- | 
ous, and remembered to his honor. 
he Bostonian who wakes up in the night and 
realizes that he forgot to do an errand im- 
posed by a wife in the mountains or at the sea- 
shore can now relieve his conscience without 
waiting for daybreak. Some of the department 
stores have begun to keep open all night, that 
is, they have always a clerk at the telephone. 
A forgetful man, or one who wishes to supply 
himself with something he needs in order to 
take the steamship for Europe in the morning, 
or a woman who must take advantage of an 
approaching bargain sale, and knows she will 
not be in town when it comes off—all patrons 
who want things in a hurry, as well as persons 
who wish to make inquiries or register com- 
plaints, can avail themselves of the new oppor- 
tunity to save time and money. Orders placed 
at night are filled on the first morning delivery, 
and many other merits attend the system in | 
practice. Naturally ‘‘emergency shopping’’ has | 
at once become popular. 





| 
ttention has recently been attracted by the | 
Bangor News to the good old-fashioned | 
summer drink known as switchel. There was | 
a time when it was the prevailing drink in the 
hay-field, and it may still retain its popularity, 
but the News, which ought to know, thinks | 
that it is little known in Maine to-day. It cer- 
tainly is worth knowing about in Maine and 
in the other states and territories, in the city as | 
well as in the country. Some day we may see 
the sign ‘‘ Lemonade from the stone barrel’’ in 
the drug-store windows displaced by ‘‘Switchel 
from the stone jug.’’ The drink is made, 


according to one recipe, by mixing an ounce of 
ground ginger with a quart of molasses; then 
this mixture is poured into a four-gallon jug 


| He had come to a turn in the trail where it | 


Ricalton; and he went on to the finish with his 


Nor was Portsmouth | dangerous task. 
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MEETING A COUGAR. 


he white men who settled along Puget Sound 

in 1850 found wild animals much more | 
plentiful than they are in that section now. | 
In ‘‘Pioneer Reminiscences of Puget Sound’’ | 
Mr. Meeker relates an adventure he had with 
a cougar. He was going through some timber, 
on his way to where his cattle were pastured. 


crossed the top of a big fir that had been turned 
up by the roots and had fallen nearly parallel 
with the trail. 


Just as I stepped over the fallen tree near the 
top, 1 saw something move on the big body 
near the roots, and sure enough, the thing was 
coming right toward me. In an instant I 
realized what it was. It was a tremendous big 
cougar. He was very pretty, but did not look 
very nice to me. I didn’t know what to do. 
I had no gun with me, and I knew perfectly 
well that it was no use to run. Did you ever 
have chills run up your back —— to the top 
of your head? A ie many fellows won’t 
acknowledge it, but I don’t want to meet wild 
cougars in the timber again. 

Did my cougar hurt me, you say? Well, the 
minute the creature saw me he turned about 
and scampered off like the Old Harry himself 
was after him, and I went down the trail like 
old Belzebub was after me. 














Dow Academy, Franconia, N.H. | 
Both sexes, Thorough. Four courses. Prepares for 
College or Scientific and Medical Schools. Endowed. 
New building. Modern equipment. $200 in prizes for 
1905-6. $180 per year. HENRY H. CLARK, Principal. 


ABBOT ACADEMY, “372sf® 
EMILY A. MEANS, Principal. 76th Year. 


Graduate, elective and college preparatory courses. 

Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, Mt. EHol- | 
oke. Fine grounds, modern buildings. Gymnasium. | 
Tennis, basket ball, golf. Address Abbot Aeondemns. 


Coedueational. 
GODDARD SEMINARY. ©eedueation 
General and College Preparatory Courses. Attractive 
home atmosphere. Modern buildings. Excellent equip- 


ment. Large grounds. Located in the heart of the 
Green Mountains. Illustrated catalogue. $170 a year. 


Orlando K. Hollister, A. M., Prin., Barre, Vt. 


The School of Agriculture 


and Horticulture in Harvard University 











Teaches young men to become successful Farmers, 


| 
| ; . 

| Gardeners, Florists and Managers of Estates, hag iy 
| 8T , Mass. 


ticulars address Prof. F. H. STORER, Jamaica Plain 


‘‘Why do you take the risk?’’ asked any 
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SCHOOLS and COLLEGES. 


The publishers of The Youth’s Companion will be pleased to send to any one requesting it a 
Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or 


Normal School, College or University in New England. 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 


Address, 








FOR SCHOOLS. School 

eachers Wanted Scppiy co. 23 Court 8t., Boston. 

alli i Academy or Boys. 
Williston Seminary ,*s20em ston Mase 

Prepares for college or scientific and medical schools, 

fully equipped laboratories in Physics, Chemistry and 


Biology. New Athletic Field, 4 mile and enightews 
track. 65th year. JOSEPH H. SAWYER, A. M., rineipal. 


Miss Annie Coolidge Rust’s 
TROEBEL SCHOOL OF KINDERGARTEN 
NORMAL CLASSES. Boston, Mass. 


Circular on request. 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL, 


f. WEST NEWTON, MASS. 











53d Year. Worth knowing for its spirit, equipment 
and record. One teacher to five pupils. Cultured homes 
for promising boys. New building with superb gym- 
nasium and swimming tank. THE SECRETARY. 
New Haven Normal School of Gymnastics, 
307 York Street, New Haven, Conn. 
tye years’ course for preparing teachers of Physical 





raining. Course in Massage and Medical Gymnastics. 
Summer courses in Gymnastics. Catalogues sent on 
request. 


Connecticut Literary Institution. 


Suffield, Conn. Homel’ke and Gherenghiy oguipped 
School for Boys. Incividual attention. ealthful loca- 
tion. Beautiful surroundings. Fits for college or scien- 
tific school. Certificates issued. 73d year opens Sept. 13th. 


RALPH K. BEARCE, A. M., Principal. 
) . University of Maine, 9rono, Me. 








Courses in_ Civil, Mechanical, Electrical En- 
ginecting, Chemistry, Pharmacy, Agriculture, 

w. Elective courses in Languages, Sciences, 
History, etc. Military Drill. Necessary expenses 
about$200a year. Geo.Emory Fellows,Pres. Orono, Me. 


COLLEGE of PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS. 


Standard requirements. Allowance for service in 
Jispensary and Hospital. Twenty-sixth year opens 
September 20th. Ample instruction in actual practice. 
J. H. JACKSON, A. M., M. D., REGISTRAR. 

Near City Hospital, Shawmut Avenue, Boston, MASs. 
102d Year. 


Monson Academy, Monson, Mass. 


Pit endowed institution with gy equipment 








Laboratories and Gymnasium. Cushman Hall, 
uilt in 1904, provi healthful and homelike residence. 
Rooms furnished and cared for. Terms $150 


JAMES F. BUTTERWORTH, A. B., Principal. 


EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY, 


EAST GREENWICH, R. I. Founded 1802. Health- 
ful and beautiful location. Fine new dormitories. 
College Bebe geang ee and General Courses. A high- 
grade school for boys and girls of moderate means. 
For Particulars address REV. LYMAN G. HORTON, Principal. 


Gilmanton Academy, Cteneatan, 


Thorough preparation for the leading colleges and 
technical schools, Elective courses. Music. Elocution. 
Physical Training. Located on high ground overlook- 
ing world-famed mountain and lake country. $400. 


Faelten Pianoforte School. 
For Pianists and Music Teachers. 
Special Department for Children. 
CARL FAELTEN, Director. 

30 Huntington Ave., Boston. 9th year. 


% 

Maine Wesleyan Seminary and Woman's College 
, Kent’s Hill, Maine. 
PALL TERM OPENS TUESDAY, SEPT. 12,1905. College Pre- 
guetery, rey Normal, Art, Music and Business Courses. 

ine buildings, healthy location, two hours from Port- 
land and six hours from Boston. Send for catalogue; 
mention this paper. WILBUR F. B ident. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
7 y Bridgewater, Mass. 


Besides the regular courses, has special elective 




















| courses for graduates of Normal Schools, Colleges, 


and teachers of five years’ experience in language, 
literature, science, mathematics, history and pedagogy. 

Entrance examinations June 29 and 30 and Sep- 
tember 12 and 13, 1905. For circulars, address, 


ALBERT G. BOYDEN, Principal. 


"Va Ky LEARN 


At BOSTON TELEGRAPH INSTITUTE, 
120 Boylston St., Boston ; Branches at So. Framing- 
ham and Worcester, Mass. Write for Catalogue. 


CUSHING ACADEMY, 
/ “Ashburnham, Mass. 


For Young Men and Young Women. Lo- 
cation among the hills of Northern Central Mass. 
1100 feet above sea-level. Two hours’ ride from 
Boston. Modern Buildings. Several Courses of 
Study. Strong Music Departments. Well-equipped 
Laboratories. Large Gymnasium. New Athletic 
Field. Certificate Admits to Leading Colleges. 
$225 to $250 pays all necessary expenses for board 
room, tuition, ete. Cataloque and illustrated booklet 
sent on request. H. 8. COWELL, A. M., Principal. 


DE N ACADEMY 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


_ Young menand young women find here a home- 
like atmosphere, thorough and efficient training 
in every department of a broad culture, a loyal 
and helpful school spirit. Liberal endowment 
permits liberal terms, $250 per year. 

For catalogue and information address, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal, Franklin, Mass. 
































TEXTILE SCHOOL 


is located in the center of the fine cotton goods 
manufacturing district of this country. This 
environment is of immense benefit to the 
students of this school. Fall term opens Sep- 
tember 25,1905. For catalogue, address, 


H. W. NICHOLS, Supt., New Bedford, Mass. 


| THE NEW BEDFORD 























Comprises the following Departments : 

The College of Letters (Degrees A. B. and B. S.) 

The Divinity School (Degrees A. 3. and 8. D.) 

The Engineering Department (Degree B. S.) 

The Medical School aoa M. D.) 

The Dental School (Degree D. M. D.) 

The Bromfield-Pearson School. Connected with 
Engineering Department, and offering 
special two-year course. 

The Graduate Dept. (M.S., A.M. and Ph. D.) 

Summer School. 

Young men and young women are admitted on 
cquat terms to all eae of the College. 
For Catalogue address, 

H. G. CHASE, Secretary, TUFTS COLLEGE, MASS. 
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TILTON SEMINARY 


Tilton, N. Hi. 











For Young Men and Women 
Established 1845. 


Preparation for college or business. 
Certificate admits to leading colleges. 
Music teachers who have had best 
advantages for study in the schools of 
this country and Europe. Art, Elocu- 
tion, Physical Culture. Commercial 
department offers thorough and prac- 
tical training in business methods. 
Home life made prominent. Principal 
and all teachers live in dormitories 
with students. This is a Christian 
school, but is not sectarian. 

Buildings delightfully situated. Steam 
heat, electric light. Modern labora- 
tories and apparatus. Library and 
reading-room. Athletics for wholesome 
physical development. New brick gym- 
nasium with swimming pool. Football, 
baseball, running track. Terms very 
moderate. Catalogue and book of 


VIEWS. GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, A. M., Prin. 
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ROCK 


RIDGE 
WY of 5 (elo) B 


Wellesley Hills Mass. 


Characterized by strength of teachers and 
earnestness of S. 

ROCK RIDGE HALL for Fifty Older Boys 
THE HAWTHORNE HOUSE for Younger Boys 

The many considerations of a boy’s life at 
school form the text of a pamphlet that has 
been written about this school. Though it 
may not influence a selection in favor of this 
school, it will be read with interest by all 
who are impressed with the equipment and 
methods that are essential for a thoroughly 
modern preparatory school. 

This pamphlet, which has been prepared 
with care and illustrated with numerous 

hotographic reproductions, describes both 

y wordand picture many detailsof the school 
life as well as the advantages, natural beauty 
and historic interest of the school’s sur- 
roundings. Sent without charge on request 

y postal card, or otherwise. 
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field, tennis and basket-ball grounds. 





VERMONT ACADEMY. 


N ENDOWED SCHOOL of the highest standards. 
and Art courses. 
dining hall, separate dormitories for boys and girls, infirmary and cottages. 


Nine modern buildings, including gymnasium, library, commodious 


) 36 acres in school park. 
teachers, progressive methods, and an excellent equipment, including new laboratories and 
workshops, make study successful and create a school life unusually earnest and attractive. 
rerms moderate. Address JOHN L. ALGER, A.M., Principal, Saxtons River, Vt. 





College Preparatory, Scientific, Music 


Fine athletic 
An ideal location, able 
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long-looked-for good for- 
tune, and ‘‘Pop’’ Laffin 
whistled loudly as he urged his 
horses up Laffin Hill. His whis- 
tle was gay, in spite of the tune, 
which was the only one he knew: 
“ Plant ye a tree, 

That shall wave over me, 

When I am gone, I am gone.” 

The horses, as usual, stopped at each 
‘‘thank-you-ma’am’”’ on the hill. Pop 
lounged back on the seat and pitied them 
because they had to do harder work on 
less food than any other horses in the 
neighborhood. Now he whistled and talked 
alternately: ‘‘ ‘Plant ye a tree’—g’lang 
there, Danby! There’s oats ahead of ye— 
‘That shall wave over me’—git ep, Jim! 
You folks shall have new harnesses next 
week—‘When I am gone, I am gone.’ ’’ 

At the top of Laffin Hill, which was the 
longest, steepest and stoniest in the country, 
stood the Laffin house, surrounded by the 
unpainted outbuildings. Everything about 
the place had a forlorn look, as if it had 
grown old and weather-beaten trying to 
appear homelike. 

At the lane gate stood a woman whose 
appearance was part and parcel of the place. 
Her dress was old and scant, her face worn 
and brown. An apron was thrown over her 
head, and the hands which clutched the tops 
of the pickets trembled. 

Laffin did not speak until the horses 
stopped of their own accord before her. 
Then he climbed out over the wheel and 
said, ‘‘Well, ma?’’ 

The woman opened the gate and came 
through, sitting down weakly on the horse- 
block. She clasped her hands tightly in 
her lap and turned her head away from her 
husband. 

**T can’t get up courage to ask, pa. It 
ain’t like us to have things turn out right.’’ 
She leaned her muffled head against the 
wheel and sobbed. 

‘Well, I swan!’’ exclaimed Laffin. 
‘‘Why, Myry, this ain’t like ye!’’ He sat 
down on the horse-block and put his arm 
round his wife and drew her to him. 
“Thar, thar, Myry, don’t ery! It’s all 
right this time. Luck has come our way 
at last, and the money’s safe and snug in 
the Wilkesbarre bank. ’’ 

“‘It seems too good to be true. There! 

I won’t give way another mite.’’ She 
straightened herself. Her husband’s face 
beamed again. 

“‘Now, Myry,’’ he said, ‘‘you run in the 
house and clean off the kitchen table, for I 
want to spread out the things I got.’’ 

He spoke with boyish eagerness, to which 
his wife responded. She rose and tried to 
look into the box of the high wagon, but 
her husband, with a laugh, held her back. 
**You just go in and do what Isay. Guess 
I can make your eyes stand out for once.’’ 

A moment later Laffin tramped heavily 
into the uncarpeted kitchen, his arms piled 
with bundles clear to his bearded chin. He 
spread the packages out and cut the strings. 

No boy could have been happier. 

“*There, ma, is your first silk dress, but 
it ain’t your last. And, Myry, see that 
bonnet! I told Mis’ Black to do her best, 
and she did it, I guess, by the price. But 
I was bound ye should go to meetin’ once 
dressed as good as Cynthy.’’ 

Mrs. Laffin, with shining eyes, sat in the 
old wooden rocking -chair, and viewed the 
articles transferred carefully to her lap from the 
table. She was half-laughing and half-crying. 

“Well, pa,’’ she said, finally, when the last 
string had been broken, ‘‘where’s your coat? 
You know we decided you needed a new one 
the first time there was any buying in this 
house. ’? 

A comical look of dismay passed over Laffin’s 
face. ‘‘Why, ma, I never thought about a 
coat. ?? 

He pulled off his ragged straw hat and 
scratched his head in perplexity. 

“And a hat?’’? asked Myra. 

a squirmed guiltily. ‘‘I never thought of 
a hat.’’ 

‘What did ye git for yourself, pa??? 

He shifted his eyes uneasily to the pile of 
papers and string on the floor. He ran the 
fingers of both hands through his hair. 

“‘Well, I swan, ma,” he said, at last, ‘I 
never thought ’bout it!’’ 

This was nothing unusual. It was merely 
the statement of a fact which accounted for 
many things—the unpainted house, the bare 
floor, all the differences, in short, between the 
poverty of ‘‘Pop’’ Laffin on Laffin Hill and 
the prosperity of his older brother, Ike, in 


¢ | T had come at last, the 
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ORAWN BY H. BURGESS. 


Laffin Hollow, on the other side of the moun- 
tain. 

There was silence a little while. Mrs. Laffin 
rocked over the loose, squeaking boards and 
fingered lovingly the heavy black silk and the 
chiffon of the bonnet. She had of late years 





| 


given up all hope of wearing the pretty things | 
which had so delighted the heart of the girl | 
whom Abe Laffin, since nicknamed ‘‘Pop,’’ | 


had won over the determined rivalry of his 
brother. 

‘*That was the only piece of luck I ever 
had,’’ Pop was wont to say with a rough soft- 
ness, ‘‘and how I ever did it is more’n I 
know. ’’ 

He began to gather up the papers and put 
them into the wood-box, while Myra’s chair 
came gradually to rest and a question grew 
strong in her eyes. At last she spoke hesi- 
tatingly: ‘‘Pa, did Ike act up any ?’’ 

Laflin got down on his knees stiffly and 
gathered up the cord. He tried to speak cheer- 











“I'D RATHER BE HERE 
WEARIN’ CALICO THAN 
DOWN TO LAFFIN 
HOLLOW TOGGED our 
LIKE CYNTHY." 


Laflin and his wife. It was to 
be their support in old age, and 
would give them a hundred little 
comforts and luxuries unheard of 
before on Laffin Hill. Its interest 
would eke out the meager income 
derived from the old stone quarry 
at the end of the long, barren 
farm. 

Isaac Laffin had suddenly taken 
an overwhelming interest in his brother’s 
welfare. Often during these July days he 
stopped at the lane entrance, and hitching 
his horses, visited a few moments with 
Myra, or else strolled over to the quarry 
and talked over crops and the price of 
paving-stones with his brother. 

He became gradually more and more 
genial, and even brought Cynthia occasion- 
ally. Finally, as the climax of brotherly 
love, he invited Myra and her husband to 
eat supper one Saturday evening in August 
at Laffin Hollow. It was the first time in 
many years that such an invitation had 
been extended. 

‘*Ike’s mighty changed, ain’t he, ma?’’ 
remarked Pop, laboring with a new tie 
which Myra had purchased to harmonize 
with a ‘‘bought white shirt. ’’ 

‘*Maybe he’s changed, pa, but it would 
be like the leopard’s spots if he has,’’ 
returned Myra, hesitatingly. She could 
not quite believe in the goodness of a man 
who had thwarted her husband at every 
turn for thirty years. 

When they reached the large, comfortable 
Laffin Hollow house, Isaac was not at 
home. ‘‘Gone to Wilkesbarre after meal,’’ 
Cynthia explained, ‘‘but he’ll be here 
before supper, no doubt. Ike scarce ever 
misses his meals.’’ 

True to the reputation his wife had given 
him, Isaac drove into the yard as they were 
sitting down to supper. He swore loudly at 
his horses for his delay. His voice had 
Pop’s loud, hoarse tone without Pop’s 
tenderness and good humor. 

‘*I had to wait my turn at the mill,’’ he 
announced, striding into the kitchen, ‘‘and 
it took an everlastin’ while. Well, brother, 
I’m glad to see you.’’ 

Pop’s kind heart melted under the long 
unused term, ‘‘brother.’’ 

‘Ike does seem changed,’’ he said, 
musingly, to Myra, when in the twilight 
they turned in at the lane gate. 

**Ain’t those tracks fresh ?’’ asked Myra, 
quickly, to avoid the assent she could not 
give. 

She pointed at wide wheel tracks in the 
lane ahead of them. Pop looked up abstract- 
edly and nodded, without noticing that the 
tracks ran on past the house and along the 
quarry road, 

Early Monday morning he harnessed the 
horses and hitched them to the heavy 
trucks, and loaded on his tools for the 
quarry. 

Paving-stones were about the only prod- 
uce on Laffin Hill. At the quarry the 
hill, so called, reared itself into one of 
those bleak, cold mountains which rise 
abruptly behind Wilkesbarre. The quarry 
had been worked intermittently for half a 
century, and a wide black hole had been 
blasted out under the overhanging moun- 
tain. 

Pop Laffin, pickax in hand, went to 
work with a will at the back of the hole, 
digging among the débris which had been 


to say something. I haven’t ever said it these | made by his Saturday morning blasting.. Under 


you, I’ve thought of it a sight. It’s not been 
out of my head day or night.’’ 

The man hesitated, pulled himself into a| 
chair, and busied himself unraveling the cord | 
merely as an excuse to avoid his wife’s eyes. 
**You know, Myry, time was when you had | 
your choice ’twixt Ike and me, and you took | 
up with me. Every time I see Ike’s place and | 


|his carriage and his wife togged out so fine, I | 


| this long ago, for I could have told you any | 


sort of choke up, ma, on your account. I never 
spoke of it before, and I couldn’t now if I 
hadn’t brought you them things and the promise | 
of better times. ’’ 

Myra rose, heedless of the ‘‘things’’ which 
were scattered over the floor. She stood beside | 
her husband and stroked his gray hair. 

**Pa,’”’ she said, ‘‘you ought to have told me 


| minute this thirty year that I’d rather be here | 


fully: ‘‘Well, he acted as usual, meaner than | 
dirt, but he couldn’t do an earthly thing. | 


Uncle John had made his will so it couldn’t 


be broken, and Ike had to stand by and see me | 


deposit my two thousand. ’’ 
**Ma,’’ he went on, after a pause, ‘‘I want 


wearin’ calico than down to Laffin Hollow | 
togged out like Cynthy is.’’ | 
Her husband rose and hurried out of the door. | 
Half-way to the barn he drew a red handker- | 
chief from his pocket and blew a resounding 
blast on it. 
‘Two thousand dollars constituted a fortune to 


| thirty year since we were married, but I tell | the dirt and loose stones in the corner he pulled 


out some peculiar-looking stones, quite black. 
He regarded them carefully. They resembled 
coal. 

He stopped, and pushing his hat back, 
scratched his head in his slow, puzzled way. 
He kicked the stones about and unearthed some 
pieces of slate. He wondered how they came 
there. Then he examined the sides of the 
quarry. 

Was it his imagination or was the dirt blacker 
than usual in a certain vein, and was the stone 
dark? Could it be possible? He examined 
the suspicious chunks again. Yes, certainly 


|they were coal. He had lived on the borders 


of Wyoming Valley all his life, and could not 
fail to recognize a piece of anthracite coal. 

He became excited. Could it be that he had 
struck a coal vein? There was nothing unrea- 
sonable in the idea when great breakers raised 
their grim black roofs within five miles of him. 

“If this is coal,’’ he said, aloud, ‘‘why, 
then, Myry, she —’’ But he did not finish the 
sentence. He suddenly walked out into the 
open and began to stroke the necks of his faith- 
ful, lean old horses. 

He hardly noticed his brother swinging along 
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the hill road until the latter was within hailing 
distance. 

‘*Hello there, Pop!’’ he shouted. ‘‘ Ye look as 
if ye’d hada shock or something. What’s up?’’ 

‘*Why, I don’t know, Ike,’’ Pop spoke, 
slowly. ‘‘Come in here and look for yourself.’’ 

He led the way back into the quarry, and 
pointed out the coal and the black streak against 
the dim background, for in the best of lights 
the deep quarry remained shadowy and dim. 

‘*By the great horn spoon, man,’’ cried Isaac 
Laffin, ‘‘you’ve struck coal! You’ve struck 
coal |’? 

He pawed over the débris like a madman, 
all the time exclaiming, ‘‘ You’ve struck coal, 
Pop! You’re in luck! You’ve struck coal!’’ 

Pop went home like one in a dream to tell 
his wife. ‘‘It don’t seem real, ma,’’ he said, 
slowly. 

‘*Maybe it ain’t real,’? she hastened to warn 
him. ‘*Wait and see.’’ 

Pop sat down on the porch floor and ran his 
fingers through his hair. ‘‘Yes, that’s what 
Ike says. He says, ‘Be still about this and we’ll 
see what’s in it.’ 
these days, Myry. He is going to see me out 
of this coal business, he says, if there’s any- 
thing in it.’’ 

Myra’s face fell into anxious lines at mention 
of the brother’s name. ‘‘I have no trust in 
Ike,’’ she said, fearfully. 

‘*Well, I ain’t trusting him, ma, exactly. 
He’s to come up to work for me, with all his 
hands. Think of Ike Laffin workin’ for me ! ’’ 

Isaac Laffin grinned half the way to Laffin 
Hollow, and slapped his leg in great glee over 
some idea which he had not communicated to 
his dazed brother. 

‘The day following he was early on Laffin 
Hill, accompanied by his men and his sons, 
with their heavy farm horses, ready for work 
at ruinously high wages. 

Pop held his breath and tried to figure without 
worrying Myra. He could never manage figures 
very well, but he made this fact out laboriously, 
that it would not be long before the two thou- 
sand dollars would vanish while the coal vein 
was being opened. 

Isaac was a good manager. Pop knew that, 
and yielded readily to his suggestions. Men 
came up from Wilkesbarre and erected a strong 
derrick to aid in the rapid removal of stones 
from the quarry. They charged an astonishing 
price, half of which they secretly paid over to 
Isaac, according to agreement. 

““O pa, pal’? moaned Myra, when Pop at 
last confessed that the bank -account had 
dwindled to a very insignificant sum. 

Pop swallowed hard. ‘‘But, Myry, it seemed 
for the best. ‘There’s coal there. We run into 
it every day. And we’d be rich, Myry, if —’’ 

Myra stooped and looked out of the small 
buttery window. ‘‘Why, Ike and all hands 
are loading up!’’ she exclaimed, in sudden 
astonishment. 

Pop swallowed again and walked slowly to 
the door. 

‘*Yes, ma, Ike allowed they’d all stop a 
while and tend to harvestin’.’’ 

‘*Just as he’s used up the money—O pa!’’ 
Myra leaned against the buttery shelves. There 
was no note of reproach in her tone, only a deep 
grief, which cut Pop like a whip-lash. 

In the barn he went about his work with a 
drawn look on his face. Once he stopped before 
the horses and stroked their noses. ‘‘It’s me 
and you now, old fellows, back in the quarry,’’ 
he said. 

The twilight had merged into darkness before 
he finished the chores. Usually he was not 
half so long, but that night he felt almost 
unable to face Myra again. 

‘*I was thinkin’ of her more’n myself when 
I did it,’’ he said to the cows, as he drove them 
out into the pasture and turned slowly toward 
the house. 

‘‘Come, pa, the biscuits will be cold, I’m 
afraid.’’ Myra’s voice sounded cheerfully 
from the kitchen door. 

Pop’s face lightened. ‘‘I might have known 
she’d be just the same—just the same!’’ he 
muttered. 

She was just the same loving, patient Myra in 
the dark days that followed, when Pop worked 
alone in the quarry, and wondered dully why no 
more coal came to light and no more slate was 
unearthed; when night after night he came 
home with no better news than the fact that 
the blasting had ruined his best paving-stones. 

A month passed, and neither Isaac Laffin 
nor his men had gone over the mountain. They 
were all careful to go to Wilkesbarre by the 
valley road, 

One afternoon Isaac sat idly on his porch. 
He was wondering what Pop was doing when 
he heard such a report from the mountain in 
front of him as he had never heard before. The 
window-panes behind him rattled. He burst 
out laughing, and muttered, ‘‘The big fool!’’ 
After a few moments another report came, louder 
and clearer than before. 

Several days later, Isaac’s curiosity being 
roused, he drove up the mountain road and 
stopped at the old house, to find out how things 
were progressing. He was surprised to see 
two carriages standing in the lane. 

Hitehing his horses to the pickets of the 
fence, he went up the path to the side door, 
and paused. There was a confusion of voices 
inside. Isaac glancedin. A group of men were 


Ike is actin’ half-way decent | 














shaking hands with Pop and Myra. They 
were men of a different stamp from the inhabi- 
tants of North Lennox, well-dressed, clean- 
shaven, keen-eyed men. Among them he 
recognized the mine superintendent of ‘‘The 
Standard,’’ one of the largest coal-mines in 
northern Pennsylvania. 

He recognized the superintendent because 
not many weeks since he had had some dealings 
at The Standard—a matter of a little coal and 
slate just as it had come from the mine. He 
wondered what those men were here for. 

He stepped back as they came out of the 
house. Pop was with them, but he did not see 
Isaac. They went down the lane to their 
carriages, and Isaac entered the kitchen. 

Myra Laffin stood in the middle of the room, 
her eyes glowing and a paper held tightly in 
both hands, as if it could escape. 

‘*What’s up, Myra?’’ Isaac inquired, socia- 
bly. ‘‘What are all those men doing here ?’’ 

Myra shut her lips as if she did not intend 
to speak, and then suddenly opened them 
again. She spoke clearly and slowly. The 
presence of her brother-in-law usually sup- 
pressed her. Now it seemed to stimulate her. 

‘‘It means, Ike Laffin, that we have just 
signed a lease which turns this farm over to the 
Standard Coal Company for ninety-nine years. ’’ 

Isaac’s eye seemed to start from his head. He 
fairly yelled, ‘‘ Leased yer land? Leased it on 
what ?”’ 

‘‘On the vein of coal that runs through it.’’ 
Myra’s voice rang out triumphantly. For the 





first and last time in her life another’s chagrin 
was her pleasure. ‘‘An’ it’s a vein that doesn’t 
run under Laffin Holler, neither, Ike Laffin!’’ 
she cried. 

lke’s face darkened and he sprang toward 
the door. ‘‘By the great horn spoon! The 
fools leased on a vein of coal, did they? Well, 
T’ll soon put an end to that. I'll tell ’em the 
truth. There ain’t any vein of coal here. ’’ 

Myra laughed a scornful laugh that-arrested 
Isaac on the threshold. ‘‘You can save your- 
self the trouble, Ike. They know all about 
what you’ve been doin’.”? Again Myra laughed 
happily, and gazed at the lease in her hands. 
‘Your derrick men told in Wilkesbarre that 
we’d struck coal, and the Standard men came 
up to see last week. They put in two blasts 
of stuff that shook the mountain, and, Ike, 
they struck coal!’? 

Could any one blame her for the exultation 
in her voice as she held the lease before her 
baffled brother-in-law? ‘‘The two thousand is 
gone. No one knows that better’n you do, Ike 
Laffin. But what’s two thousand to this ?’’ 

She snatched the precious lease to her bosom, 
and turned to watch Pop coming up the lane, 
his face aglow, the hair on his uncovered head 
ruffled up to a peak. Then the triumph and 
exultation died out of her face. It softened and 
became tender. 

Suddenly she turned to Ike, and said, not 
unkindly, yet with a gesture of repugnance in 
his direction, ‘‘I want that you should go now. 
I must see pa alone.’’ 
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HE Market Street Ferry 
tT Station is to San Francisco 
what Brooklyn bridge is to 
New York, the great artery of its 
life tides, morning and evening. Of 
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the thousands who foregather here, not a 
few must know Babilla—laughing-eyed little 
Babilla, who sells flowers. She has been there 
for a year or more, but her home was far 
down the coast of Central America, and the 
story of her coming to San Francisco is a 
strange one. 

San José de Guatemala is the seaport on the 
west coast of the sadly misgoverned little re- 
public of that name. San José itself consists 
merely of a rusty iron pier, a few warehouses, 
the consulates, and a ramshackle railway-sta- 
tion. There is no harbor, merely a long, 
straight shore-line of disintegrating sandstone, 
with the whole Pacific Ocean outside. Harbors 
are few and far between along that dreary coast. 

Behind, thirty miles inland, rise the grand 
cones of Agua and Atitlan, the twin volcanoes 
of Guatemala, twelve thousand feet in height, 
descending in a magnificent sweep to where Old 
Guatemala lies in ruins. 

A little narrow-gage railroad extends from 
San José up into the country to New Guate- 
mala, the capital. The business of the line is 
chiefly to bring down coffee for shipment by 
steamer to Pangma and San Francisco. 

The steamers™those of the German Cosmos 
line and of the Pacific Mail line—have to anchor 
three-quarters of a mile offshore, and when 
the weather permits, take in or discharge cargo 
by means of lighters of from twenty to forty 
tons’ burden. 

These craft are rigged for stepping a mast, 
and carry a sheaf of long oars, but are usually 
towed back and forth from the steamers to the 
pier by a small tug—the only steam-vessel owned 
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by Guatemala. Each lighter 
has its name painted at the 
bows. 

When there are no steamers in 
port they lie at anchor, or tied 
to buoys, just offshore. Great 
care must be taken in securing 
them, for if they go adrift, a 
refluent undercurrent of the 
vast, “heaving, restless expanse 
draws them away. In a few 
hours they disappear to sea- 
ward, and in some cases have 
never been seen or heard of 
afterward. The Pacific has 
taken them. Either they are 
swamped at sea in storms, or drift 
to the shores of distant islands or 
continents. 

It was here at San José-on-the- 
coast that little Babilla Mais lived 
and gained a livelihood by coming 
off to steamers to sell to the pas- 
sengers green Mexican parrots with 
yellow heads, also frijoles and sea- 
shells, but chiefly parrots. 

Down at La Union, on the Gulf 
of Fonseca, and at La Libertad the 
parrot girls come off in canoes. But 
here at San José the sea is too rough 
for canoes, and the jefe of the port 
allowed Babilla a nook in the stern 
of the lighter Amigo for her pole of 
parrots and her rush basket of shells 
and frijoles. 

When a steamer came down the 
coast, and the Amigo had gone off 
to it with a thousand sacks of coffee, 
then Babilla’s mellow little voice 
might be heard raised entreatingly, 
and her small brown face be seen upturned to 
the high rail, her black hair bound back with 
a red fillet, as she cried: 

** Loros! Loros bonitos! Habladores! Tres 





pesos solamente! Loritos dulces!” (Par- 
rots! Pretty parrots! Such talkers! Only 


three dollars apiece! Such sweet little dears!) 

Then she would add, in most endearing, low 
accents, ‘‘Do buy a bird of me!’’ 

The parrots, climbing clumsily on their pole, 
would reach forward and take orange seeds 
from Babilla’s small mouth, or nestle up to her 
cheek. But they would bite the nose off any 
one else quickly enough. 

Babilla’s brother, Pedrillo, caught the parrots 
in the forests on the mountainside, and it was 
a joyful day when these children could sell one 
for three silver dollars—or it would have been 
but for Pablo Mais, their father, who was a lazy 
fellow with a thirst for mescal, and moreover 
a gambler and a scamp. Pablo laid heavy 
tribute on all the parrot money. 

On March 13th, last year, Babilla had been 
off all day alongside the Pacific Mail steamer 
City of Sydney, and had sold two parrots. 
The lighter did not get its cargo out until after 
dark. When finally it was towed back empty 
to its buoy, Babilla did not wish to go ashore. 
The Werra of the Cosmos line was looked for 
early the next morning. 

The real reason, perhaps, was that she and 
Pedrillo did not wish their father to take the 
money from them. They wanted to buy food 
and clothes with it, and they had planned that 
if Babilla sold more than one parrot she was to 
remain on the lighter until after dark, and that 











Pedrillo was to come off in a boat and get the 
money to buy the things they needed. 

Not later than eight o’clock that evening 
Pedrillo went off to the lighter and got the 
money from Babilla. He carried her a tortilla 
and some oranges for her parrots, of which she 
still had five left. 

When he had gone Babilla fed her parrots, 
and settled herself comfortably on some coffee 
sacks in the deep lighter to pass the night. 
March nights are warm at San José, where 
the pole-star shows but a hand’s breadth above 
the northern horizon. The great swell of the 
Pacific slowly rocked the lighter, heaving it 
ponderously at its anchorage; but Babilla was 
used to the Pacific swell. She felt quite safe 
out there, and fell asleep as she lay giving little 
conversation lessons to her green birds. 

And that was the last seen of Babilla or the 
lighter Amigo at San José de Guatemala! 

What happened was something like this: 

The Amigo slipped its cable and drifted out 
to sea, probably as early as ten or eleven 
o’clock that night. But as it rose on the swells, 
much as when at anchor, Babilla slept till four 
or five o’clock the next morning. 

A flying-fish, falling into the lighter with a 
spatter of water on her face, wakened her. 
Opening her eyes, she saw the white-finned 
little creature flopping about, and that seemed 
strange to Babilla, for flying-fish are usually 
met with out at sea. Hastily she climbed up 
the inside cleats of the lighter and looked over 
the rail. 

The great volcanoes looming against the 
already brightening east were what she first 
saw. San José, with its pier and warehouses, 
was already below the horizon. All round her 
heaved the open ocean, with two sea -gulls 
hovering over, their bright eyes turned inquisi- 
tively down upon her. 

Babilla knew instantly what had happened ; 
she had often heard of lighters going adrift. 
Terrible fear fell on her. The great oars, the 
mast and sail, all were beyond her strength. 
There was nothing that she could do in that 
huge, clumsy lighter but feed her parrots and 
husband her little stack of frijoles. 

And that was the beginning of Babilla’s 
voyage of nearly five days. The vagrant ocean 
current was bearing the lighter northward in- 
stead of to the south, as was conjectured at San 
José; and for this reason, probably, the tug 
failed to fall in with it. 

About noon that day Babilla saw a sail at a 
great distance. It may have been one of the 
fishing-boats. 

Toward night the mountains looked misty 
and farther off. The next morning they were 
still in sight, but more to the southeast. The 
weather was calm; the Amigo rose and fell 
lazily on the great swells. 

Babilla had four of the six oranges which 
Pedrillo had brought her. The tortilla she 
had eaten, but her little stack of five or six 
round frijoles was still in her rush basket, and 
out astern there was a bucket containing three 
or four quarts of not very clean, fresh water, 
from which the lightermen had drunk the 
previous day. Such were Babilla’s ‘‘provi- 
sions’’ for her voyage! 

When I asked her whether she had felt very 
much alarmed or very lonely, Babilla turned 
silent, as if it were painful to talk of it. As 
yet she does not speak English fluently. 

“*T did a tiburdn see!’’ she exclaimed, after 
a pause; and that I found was a shark, which 
swam round the lighter with its back fin out of 
water. 

Babilla thought that this shark heard her 
parrots screaming, for she attempted to husband 
the oranges, giving them but one that day, with 
the result that they squalled constantly, and 
evinced so strong a disposition to fly out of the 
lighter that she tied each by the leg to the 
pole. 

With the five parrots screeching inside the 
heaving lighter and a shark coursing round 
outside it, life on the Amigo was not exactly 
jolly. 

The night following was quite uneventful, 
the parrots being more quiet after it grew dark, 
even on short rations. They began again at 
daybreak, however, and were but slightly 
appeased by an orange. When Babilla essayed 
to break her own fast on a frijole, they squalled 
frightful remonstrances, bit the pole, and tugged 
at their strings. 

The uproar they made called down an un- 
looked-for response. With a whistling scream, 
a large, fierce-looking bird suddenly made its 
appearance, and alighted on the rail above 
Babilla’s head. She cried out to ‘frighten it 
away, but the big bird dashed at her parrots, 
and then rose with a mighty flap of its broad 
wings, clutching a wildly shrieking parrot in 
the talons of each foot—the strings snapping 
like threads! The bird was perhaps an eagle 
at sea, and hungry from long fasting. 

After a flight round the lighter, the eagle 
again settled near the bows, to tear the parrots 
in pieces and eat them. With a fragment of a 
boat pole that lay in the bottom, Babilla attacked 
and drove the savage bird away. But it con- 
stantly returned to alight on the rail—probably 
because it had no other place to go. In the 
end the girl was obliged to witness the progress 
of its gory meal off her pets. 

Not until it had finished did the eagle soar 
away and leave her in peace. Pole in hand, 





























she watched for its return during much of the 
remainder of the day. 

As an evidence that parrots possess consider- 
able intelligence, I record Babilla’s statement 
that the three survivors afterward remained very 
quiet and subdued, scarcely venturing to squall. 

That night the sea was rougher for several 
hours, with wind from the southeast. The 
lighter rocked and plunged violently. At day- 
light Babilla could barely distinguish the two 
voleanoes, now low in the dim blue distance. 
The lighter was drifting farther and farther 
to sea. 

One of the parrots died that forenoon. Babilla 
had fallen asleep, for during the night the sea 
had been too rough to sleep. When she waked, 
the parrot was hanging, head downward, by 
his string, quite dead, having fallen off the 
pole. 

Toward afternoon the sea became unusually 
smooth, and Babilla again fell asleep. A dash 
of water into the lighter waked her, and she 
heard a moaning sound that seemed to come 
from the water beneath. Climbing up to the 
rail, she was greatly alarmed to see the back 
of a huge creature roll up out of the sea close 
at hand. It was larger than the lighter. 

This one had no more than gone down when 
another rose near by, and with a soft, whistling 
sound sent a white jet of water high in the air. 
It was a whale, blowing. The lighter was in 
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OME people 
<§ consider Frank 
J Healey, a 
mountaineer and forest 
ranger of my acquaint- 
ance, a ‘‘crank,’’ be- 
cause of his objection to 
killing game except for 
‘“‘meat.’’ The mere sight 
of a party of sportsmen 
will set him storming 
against the practice of hunt- 
ing ‘‘just to kill.’’ One 
evening, as we sat watching 
our cheerful fire in a camp 
in the high Sierras, he told 
the following story: 

‘Summer before last,’’ he 
began, ‘‘I met on the trail a crowd of ’ Frisco 
sports who were hurrying one of their crowd 
down the mountain. He had hurt himself, 
they said, in getting away from a big she 
grizzly that had charged them in defense of 
her two half-grown cubs that they were pump- 
ing lead into with their Krag-Jdérgensens. 

‘**She got away from us, after all,’ they 
concluded, ‘but she’s wounded, and she’! die, 
anyway.’ 

“‘The next morning I sighted a column of 
smoke among the wild ridges, where the head 
waters of the San Joaquin rise. Late that 
evening, after covering forty of the roughest 

«miles of trail on record, I rode up the meadow 
on which the ’Friseo sportsmen had camped, 
and found it circled with fire. They had neg- 
lected to cover their bed of live coals. 

*‘I was dead tired, but there was nothing 
to do but get the crawling flames under control 
before the wind of the next morning should 
spread it over the whole country. So, after a 
hasty meal, I took my shovel and began. 

‘*Fighting fire is hot, thirsty work, and about 
midnight my throat became so parched that I 
could hardly swallow. From below me, in a 
dark, heavily wooded cafion, there came the 
enticing sound of a mountain stream. I dropped 
my shovel and started for it. 

**It was pitch-dark as soon as 1 passed out of 
the light of the fire-line. Progress was, at the 
best, slow; but with the usual risk of bad falls 
and of landing upon rattlesnakes that one always 
takes in travelling the mountains at night, I 
blundered on down the rough, timbered slope, 
finally nearing the water without calamity. 

“‘As I was feeling my way along about two 
hundred feet from the creek, [ was startled by 
a low, fierce growl from the darkness below, 
followed immediately by the terrific crashing of 
a heavy beast thrashing its way toward me 
through the brush. 

“Scared out of my wits, 1 turned to run, 
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WO things have 
tT made it possible 
for the modern 
“lady of the house’’ to buy for five or ten 
cents a scrubbing-brush which would have cost 
her mother half a dollar. One is the invention 
of the brush-filling machine, the other the dis- 
covery of the possibilities of ‘ ‘fiber. ’’ 

This is a comprehensive word. It embraces 
all sorts of vegetable substances which, from 
their stiffness when wet, their tenacity and 
their divisibility, can be made to take the place 
of bristles. One of the commonest is that known 
as ‘‘bass’’ or ‘‘bast.’? It is the leaf fiber of 
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the piassava-tree, and is imported from Africa, 
Ceylon and South America. The factories 
receive it in the form of large bales, each made 
up of separate hanks or ‘‘pigtails,’? which 
must first be hacked or combed, much as wool 
or flax is carded. 

When the fibers have thus been laid parallel, 
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the midst of a school of whales. They were 
rising and spouting on all sides. 

One of them seemed curious, and poked the 
lighter with his big head repeatedly. Then 
it sounded, and in doing so hurled up torrents 
of water, most of which came in over the rail in 
one huge douche! Babilla’s terror can hardly 
be described. But the whales did not long 
accompany the lighter, and did it no injury. 

Early in the morning of the fifth day Babilla 
was asleep when the Cosmos line steamer Alene, 
bound from Mazatlan to San Francisco, sighted 
the lighter, and coming alongside, took it in 
tow. The German sailors were astonished at 
finding Babilla aboard, and made a great deal 
of her and her parrots. She had the best the 
ship afforded. 

Six days later Babilla reached San Francisco. 
Naturally she wished to go home, and the 
captain promised to take her back to San José 
on his next trip south. 

But this was before she had been ashore. 
While the Alene was in port Babilla went and 
came as she pleased, and the Sisters of a convent 
induced her to go home with them. She sold 
her ‘‘talker’’ parrot for twenty dollars and the 
other for ten; and strange to say, she entirely 
changed her mind about going back! 

Babilla found San Francisco a very satisfac- 
tory place in which to live. Now she is saving 
her money to send for Pedrillo. 


Sl et he) ~ is 


but tripped and fell, 
sprawling, before go- 
ing a dozen steps. The 
sound close behind of a 
huge body lumbering 
over the logs brought 
me with catlike agility 
to my feet. Then I ran 
squarely against a tree, and 
without a second’s pause, 
went up it like a squirrel. 
The beast was under the tree 
before I was out of reach, 
and I heard the swish of a 
huge paw as it made a des- 
perate pass at my legs. 
‘*The thing had come upon 









before I collected my wits; 
myself together and tried to get a line on the 
situation. 


her with pine-cones of being pretty active on 
her feet. 

‘*Although, as I said before, I was desperate 
enough to do anything, I crawled back into the 
top boughs of the tree, where the sun was now 


| Shining—this was the only thing a sane man 
| could do. 


**T sat there without a hope or the sign of a 


| hope, unless, indeed, it was that the fire, which 
|had by this time crept down into the cafion a 
| mile or so below, would drive away the old she 


grizzly. But with this hope came the terrible 
fear of the flames. I have fought many a fire 
in these mountains, and have seen the flames 
sucked through a cafion like a raging furnace 
blast. I knew, also, that it was the instinct of 


| every wounded animal to fight, and not to run 


|as still as a mouse, 


|toward the water again. I 


| . 
as motionless as a wooden 


me so suddenly that I perched | dropped out of that tree, going 
for some time among the topmost branches down from branch to branch 
then I gathered | like a flying squirrel. 


away. 

‘*But just about this time a good, strong hope 
came to me. The bear, doubtless suffering 
from the fever thirst of her wounds, was eying 
the creek below longingly. Presently she began 


to sidle down the slope, keeping one eye on me | 


and the other on the water. 
When she got down about a 
hundred feet, I, with both 
eyes on the bear, began to 
slide carefully down the tree. 

**But hardly had I moved 
when she gave an angry snarl 
and scrambled back to the foot 
of my pine. There she sat on 
her haunches for a good half- 
hour, with never a glance at 
the water, trying, apparently, 
to bore holes through me with 
the gaze of her fierce little 
eyes. 

**Il sat for that half-hour 
hoping 
against hope that she would 
give me another try for free- 
dom, noting with horror that 
the wind had turned, and 
was taking the smoke up the 
cafion. When I was almost in 
despair the grizzly grew rest- 
less, and at last began to edge 


did not move this time. I sat 


Indian until she had her nose 
in the water. Then I fairly 


‘*] landed among the needles 
with a flying leap from the 


DRAWN BY 


“It was very plain that I was treed by a | lower branc’ . and I alighted 


bear, for the menacing growls of the beast came | running. 
up from below, and through the branches I | shoulder showed me that the 


A glance over my 


could see its eyes gleaming like two balls of | bear was after me and already 


fire. 


| half-way up the bank. But this gave me a 


“*It was evident that I was in a bad box. | good hundred-foot start. She was stiff from 


There wasn’t a thing to do but sit in the} 
dark and think. Long before the end of that 


night I had concluded that I had stumbled | 
upon the ferocious she bear that the city men | left me distressed for breath, and the bear was 


had crippled. 
‘This made it look pretty bad, for I knew 


that she was still lively on her feet, and yet | getting limbered up at every jump, and begin- | 


I feared that she would be too sick to travel, 


her wounds, and a rush of hope told me that 1 
could win. 
**But two hundred yards of terrific running 


| coming on at full tilt. She was something more 
than two hundred feet behind, to be sure, but 


| ning to gain rapidly. 


and ugly enough to camp under the tree until 1 | 
| I gaining in the open and the grizzly gaining | washed caverns where the creek bed was deep. 


fell out. 


‘*Then there was the thought that I might|in the brush. 


‘*For a half-mile we raced through the woods, 


Then, thoroughly winded and 








pine. Down the cafion the flames were running 
as only wild-fire can, but the enraged brute still 
fought to get up that tree. She seemed to hold 
against me all that had happened and was 
happening. 

‘*Il prepared to die right there. There was 
still plenty of time for a run to the creek, but 
from the way the grizzly acted I took it that 
she would hang on till the flames were upon 
us. As I faced my death I had no hard feeling 
against the bear. I knew something of how 
the beast, harassed and wounded by men, felt. 
But I confess that I was as bitter as gall toward 
the men for whose amusement I seemed about 
to suffer death. 

**Destruction was full upon us; we were in 
the face of the forest fire. There is no describing 
that scene. It was like a confused nightmare 
of scorching heat, suffocating smoke and the 
crackling roar of flames. The grizzly seemed 
as regardless of the fire as was the horse I once 
tried to drive from a burning stable. 

‘There was something more terrifying than 


Cc. EOWARDS 


A FIERCE OLD SHE GRIZZLY BELOW ME AND A FIERCER 
FOREST FIRE SUCKING UP THE CANON. 


the mere fear of death about the mighty destruc- 
tiveness of it all, and it was this, 1 presume, 
that gave me my chance. In despair I was 
about to close my eyes to the awful sight when 
I saw the bear waver, and my heart gave a 
wild throb of hope. For a moment she faced 
the leaping mass of advancing flames, and then 
whirled and fled. 

‘The next instant I was secuttling through 
| the smoking woods for the creek. My only 
| chance, I knew, was to find one of the water- 


Trusting to chance alone, I rushed straight 


not have a chance to stay in the tree very long, with the bear close behind, | shinned up a| forward, taking a flying leap into the water 
for there was the fire crackling away up on the | young pine as fast as 1 could go. 


ridge. The cafion would probably burn out | 


‘‘T was treed again, and with a fierce old 


| from the overhanging bank. 
| As it happened, and it was the luckiest 


when the day wind came up, and then where | she grizzly below me and a fiercer forest fire | | happening in the world for me, I found there a 


should 1 be? Would the bear pull out when | | sucking up the cajion. 
}and heavy with smoke. 


the fire approached, or would she hang on and 
growl until it was too late for either of us to 
get away? 

‘*There was no way of settling the question, 
so 1 sat in my treetop, looking down at the two 
glowing balls of fire at the base of my refuge, 
and figured on the proposition until my poor old 
brain ached. 

‘*At last daylight came, finding me stiff with 
the night chill, very tired and hungry, but 
desperate enough to do anything. I descended 
the tree as far as I dared, and examined my 
enemy. It proved to be the biggest, leanest, 
fiercest-looking old she grizzly I had ever seen. 





She had a couple of bullet wounds; but she | 


wasn’t broken down anywhere, and although 


somewhat lame, showed signs when I pelted | 


& 


The wind was hot now 

Down below I heard 
the flames roaring through the brush and timber 
like a furnace blast. Inside of fifteen minutes, 
I knew, the pines round me would be licked up 
like matches. 

‘*Even now there was no hope of running 
away from the flames. Would I have to choose 


between jumping into the arms of the bear and | 


burning up, or would she flee from the fire in 
time to give me a chance of escape by a dash | 
for the creek? ‘There wasn’t much hope of 


weathering the flames in the creek, but I was | 


most anxious for a chance to try it. 

‘But the grizzly 
thought about the fire. Through the smoke I | 
could see her reared on her haunches, struggling | 
in vain to climb into the lower branches of my | 
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HOW SOME COMMON THINGS ARE MADE & 


By Edward Williston Frentz 


desired pattern 





the bunch or pigtail is == any >| 
passed to the guillo- END x. scoxems-sescens. and at a single Great | 


tine, a cutter in which 
the material is steadily fed forward, while a 
blade like that of the French instrument of 
execution cuts it into the desired lengths. 

Meanwhile the back of the future brush has 
been prepared. It may be made from any 
kind of hard wood, but beech, birch and maple 
are the favorites. The blanks are sawed to 
size, and are finished on the edges by revolving 
cutters, like those of an ordinary molding- 
machine, or of the lathe for turning lasts. They 
are then ready to be bored. 

This was formerly done by a drill which 
made each hole separately. The modern 





didn’t seem to have a} 


| water-washed niche back of a ten-foot water- 
fall. 

‘*The whole creek bed could not have offered 
a better hiding-place, and with a thankful 
heart 1 wedged myself into the cranny back 
| of the curtain of water, wrapped my wet coat 
| about my head, and waited for the furnace 
blast to pass over. 

**In spite of the advantage of my retreat, for 
| a few minutes I feared that I should be roasted 
and smoked alive in that hole. 

‘But after a couple of hours things cooled 
off enough to enable me to pick my way out 
| through the smoking logs to a place of safety. 
My enemy, the grizzly, did not fare nearly so 
| well. I afterward found her charred body 

barely a hundred yards above the place from 
which she turned to run. 
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It is deposited, waistband 
down, upon the center of 
the tuft of fiber. That is 
| simultaneously folded upon itself, thrust into 
the waiting hole in the brush back, and driven 


will bore all the holes, | home by a plunger. 


The back 
The fiber, 


and bore them to a uniform depth. 
and the filling now come together. 


The blow serves not merely to force the knot 
or tuft of fiber to the bottom of the hole; but 


cut to twice the length of each tuft, is placed striking between the two shanks of iron which 


n the trough of the filling-machine, from 
which a toothed rack picks up exactly the 
same quantity each time—enough for one knot 


or tuft. As this little bunch of fiber advances | 

strip of iron | these corners deeper into the wood and locks 
The two will! 
meet above the holes in the back of the brush, | 
which the operator is holding in,place; but just | 


on one side of the machine, a 
feeds forward on the other. 


before that happens a die descends and punches 
from the strip of metal a small piece shaped 


machine contains as many drills as there are | somewhat like an inverted pair of trousers. 
holes to be bored. They may be arranged in | 


This bit of iron is known as the ‘‘anchor.’’ 





represent the legs of the trousers, it spreads 
them apart, and so drives the sharp outer and 


| upper corners into the wood at the sides of the 


hole. A pull on the tuft of fiber merely presses 


the tuft more securely. 

Two brushes a minute is the average rate at 
which all this is done. The operator’s only 
duties are to see that the machine has a sufficient 
supply of fiber and of metal tape, and that the 
brush back is so placed that the plunger hits 
the hole accurately. 
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PERG QOS NS HIBS 
THE SANSSOUCI PALACE. 
CURRENT TOPICS. 


“Ne Really Bad Boys,” is a startling an- 
nouncement for parents and school- 
teachers who have had trouble with the youth 
of the land. Yet a worker for children asserts 
that boys are not bad, but that some are misun- 
derstood. The idea is as old as Socrates, who 
said that sin is only some form of ignorance. 





wenty-five years ago, says a religious worker, 
the ruling idea of the church was that chil- 
dren should be seen and not heard. The result 
was that few were seen and none heard. The 
growth of young people’s societies in the 
churches in the last quarter-century means that 
the truth is realized that the young are the most 
efficient builders of the Kingdom of Heaven on 
earth. = 
(a will make a state out of Oklahoma 
and Indian Territory at its next session, if 
the wishes. of a convention of five thousand 
citizens of the territories are respected. They 
met in convention in Oklahoma City last month, 
and adopted resolutions emphatically declaring 
that the ‘‘two territories are entitled to, and of 
right ought to be, immediately admitted into 
the Union as one free and independent state.’’ 


. the coming autumn the schools of France 
are to experiment on an extensive scale with 
a system of teaching history by dolls dressed 
to represent various periods and characters. A 
successful exhibition of the method in Paris 
convinced educators that there was merit in the 
plan. The puppets are made to move, by means 
of silken cords handled from above, on a minia- 
ture stage. ‘The dolls represent important scenes 
in the history of the country. 


t three national conventions held during 
July, at Denver, Baltimore and Asbury 
?ark,—those of the Epworth League, Christian 
Endeavor Society and’ Educational Association, 
respectively,—nearly sixty thousand delegates 
and visitors assembled. Many of them in each 
case had travelled long distances at their own 
expense to seek inspiration and instruction for 
greater usefulness. Granted that there are 
dangerous tendencies in American life, a single 
fact like this outweighs many that seem to 
make for pessimism. 


igor will soon be adorned by two 
splendid buildings, one to house the 
French embassy and the other for the accom- 
modation of the German ambassador. The 
buildings will overlook Sheridan Cirele and §S 
Street, in the northwestern part of the city. 
For Germany’s building a plot of ground about 
two hundred by three hundred feet has been 
purchased, and on it will be erected a structure 
that will resemble in general outline the Sans- 
souci Palace at Potsdam. The beginning of 
work on it awaits the completion of some 
details and an appropriation by the Reichstag. 
po pone interesting statistics of the physical 

condition of men in middle life who were 
formerly noted college athletes have been col- 
lected by Doctor James of the University of 
Illinois. His investigations, which have ex- 
tended over many years, verify again the conclu- 
sion of the physicians that the men who reach 
fame as athletes frequently pay a high price 
for it. A large majority of champion football- 
players, sprinters and cross-country runners, 
according to Doctor James, have weakened or 
diseased hearts. The same is true of college 
oarsmen and tennis-players. This is not an 
indictment of outdoor sport, but is a serious 
charge against the spirit of fierce competition 
which carries the sport too far. 


rate schools, mainly designed to keep 

children off the street in hot weather, 
flourish and do good in some of our larger cities, 
but Berlin seems to have carried the idea a 
degree further by setting up a school in a pine 
forest. Here weakly children between the ages 
of six and fourteen will remain all summer, not 
kept at book lessons, to any great extent, but 
the girls employed in growing flowers and vege- 
tables and the boys at farming and carpentering, 
labors that encourage appetite, which will be 
rewarded with four meals a day. All such 
enterprises cost money ; but so do hospitals and 
reformatories, and many institutions that would 
soon fail of supplies if city slums could be 











emptied, even for half the year, of the children 
who are missing their chance of a natural and 
wholesome life. 


ostility to great private fortunes is naturally 
incited by the many disclosures of wealth 
ill-got. 


riches. Ina country like this, legitimate growth 
and enterprise inevitably throw large rewards 
into the hands of daring and far-seeing man- 
agers. 


accumulating large fortunes, any more than 
great oratory or great learning can be pre- 
vented from winning success and fame. Great 
reward is not necessarily undeserved or attained 
by unrighteous methods. We must discrimi- 
nate between four kinds of rich men: First, 
those who make their fortunes honorably and 
spend them honorably; second, those who 
make their fortunes honorably and spend them 
dishonorably ; third, those whose gains are 
viciously acquired, but honorably spent; and 
last,—and, we believe, least numerous,—those 
whose riches are ill-got and ill-expended. 
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SUNRISE. 


The sun in bed, 
Curtained with cloudy red, 
Pillows his chin upon an orient wave. 
Milton. 


SHADOW AND SUBSTANCE. 


awyers are supposed to be little given to sen- 

[" timent, yet it has remained for the most 

successful lawyer in New York City— 
Mr. Elihu Root, the new Secretary of State—to 
make an aphorism that deserves to become 
classic. 

When Mr. Root was named to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Secretary Hay, it was 
everywhere recognized that the choice made 
him more than ever a probable candidate for the 
presidency in 1908, With this in mind, a Western 
man telegraphed him: ‘‘If you are willing to 
take up official burdens, would it not be best 
to wait three years for the substance rather than 
take the shadow now ?”’ 

Mr. Root’s reply was, ‘‘My feeling is that 
the things one has an opportunity to do are 
substance, and the things one tries to get are 
shadow. ’’ 

No man is better able to make such a remark 
than the Secretary of State. The law practice 
which he left when he entered President Me- 
Kinley’s Cabinet was generally considered to 
be the most lucrative in New York, and since 
he returned to it it is known to have increased. 
Thus the ‘‘shadow’’ which he has again relin- 
quished is precisely that which the translators 
of the Old Testament called ‘‘substance.’’ But 
his work in the War Department and as an 
adviser to the President in other departments 
is the achievement which has made him known 
and respected throughout the whole country. 

Sordidness—the love of money and the desire 
to have it at any price—has been the stigma 
which European nations have fixed upon ,the 
people of the United States. But now and then 
some great American puts into modern English 
the old truth, that ‘‘a man’s life consisteth 
not in the abundance of the things which he 
possesseth. ’” 
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‘THE LAST WEST.” 


hen the convulsions of war and of politics | 
bring into existence a new state, it! 


attracts the attention of the world. 

Not less worth noting are the great economic 

movements which are constantly changing the 
pages of our geographies. 

It is not many years since there was little to 


say about western Canada, except that great | 


stretches of unoccupied prairie extended north 
and west, from Winnipeg to the foot of the 
Rocky Mountains. Out of this territory west 
of Manitoba two new provinces,—Saskatchewan 
and Alberta,—will, on September 1st, come into 


existence as full-fledged members of the Canadian | 


confederation. 


In this great western Canadian area, including | 


Manitoba, there were, by the census of 1901, 
only about as many people as in the single city 
of Cincinnati. Yet its agricultural resources 
will support twenty millions, nearly one-half 
the population of the British Isles. The room 
for development is thus ample, and that is the 
first essential in the building of a great common- 
wealth. 

The new provinces will be largely devoted, 
as is Manitoba, to wheat, with some cattle- 
grazing. They have not been fully occupied 
heretofore, because the world has been able 
to get along without their products. But the 
United States must, before many decades, cease 
to export wheat, so large will be the demands 
of its own inhabitants. The densely populated 
countries of the world are ever seeking their 
food supplies from its newer areas. 

This great region of Canada has been called 


But we should be cautioned not to con- | 
demn indiscriminately possessors of enormous | 


A recent writer reminds us that where | 
natural resources are rapidly developed great | 
executive ability cannot be prevented from | 


into areas not now deemed suitable for farm- 
ing. The length of the summer’s day, toward 
the arctic circle, offsets to some extent the short- 
ness of the season. More important still, areas 
governed by Pacific temperatures are every where 
warmer than in the older half of the continent. 
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REPROOF. 
The good mend not by chiding. Silence lies 
Reprovingly within the true friend’s eyes. 
James Herbert Morse. 





THE ‘‘DAUGHTER OF THE REGIMENT.” 


and Germany, it is curious to note the con- 

trary steps those countries are taking with 
respect to women in the army. The French 
have recently mustered out of the military service 
over a thousand cantinieres and vivandieres, or 
‘*daughters of the regiment,’’ while the German 
Emperor is seriously considering compulsory 
military service for young German women. 
Their duty would never be upon the field of 
battle, but in the various military offices of the 
empire, thus releasing for field work thousands 
of men now detailed as clerks and employés. 
The Emperor believes that such service would 
not only greatly augment his army, but would 
materially benefit German women, training them 
in punctuality, order, obedience, business proce- 
dure, and increasing their mental and physical 
well-being. 

Whatever her career, the German army girl 
will have none of the picturesque features which 
have pertained to the French ‘‘daughter of the 
regiment.’’ This interesting character first 
appeared in the French Revolution, and for over 
one hundred years she has flitted over the French 
battle-fields of Europe, tending the wounded, 
feeding the hungry, moistening the parched lips 
of the dying. ‘The ‘‘daughters’’ were generally 
mature women, called ‘‘mother’’ by the officers 
and men; women able to rough it, mannish in 
attire and speech, but respectable, the confidante 
of her ‘‘children,’’ courageous, merry, devoted, 
patriotic. 

The ambulance system on the field renders 
the services of the cantinieres no longer essen- 
tial; and the thousand on the rolls have been 
retired with a trifling pension. Heretofore she 
had been pensionless, although often more de- 
serving than the male soldier with whom she 
marched. 

Now the ‘‘daughter of the regiment, ’’ theme of 
novels and plays and verse, so picturesque in pro- 
cessions, so devoted to suffering humanity, so 
blindly indifferent to self, passes from the scene. 
Far better so, although men would be less keen 
about war were their part to watch and pray 
at home, while their mothers and sisters and 
daughters marched off to slaughter and be slain. 
How the German woman, as part of the military 
system, will affect the growing cause of peace 
remains to be tested; but her deeper knowledge 
of the details of war can hardly fail to add to 
her womanly horror of the battle-field. 


LAWS TO PROTECT THE PEOPLE. 


ormerly one who found himself unable to 
F continue to pay the premiums on his life- 
insurance policy forfeited all that he had 

paid in. In those days it was to the interest 
of the companies that policies should lapse. 
The unfairness of the system led to a movement 


|’ view of the present friction between France | 








| failed to realize the extent of nature’s forces. 
The bather goes in too far, and an undercurrent 
sweeps him away. ‘The swimmer, who thinks 
he need not be so cautious, overtaxes his strength, 
| or stays too long in cold water. Rescuers, moved 
by the most generous of human impulses, under- 
take extraordinary risks. Drowning persons 
will cling to them with unreasoning grasp. Many 
a man who could be saved in an insensible 
condition becomes an unbearable load when 
frenzied by fear. 
| Overloading and overturning pleasure craft, 
| especially sailboats, which meet unexpected 
| conditions of wind and water, add to the list 
|of casualties. Although some accidents cannot 
| be foreseen, those among the summer’s drown- 
ings which ought to have been prevented are 
regrettably numerous. 

The boy who gets laughed at for being too 
timid, on every boat-load out for a vacation 
holiday, is an extremely useful person. Al- 
though liable to become unpopular, he is often 
an ‘‘unknown hero’’ in preventing accidents 
which would otherwise have occurred. Saving 
life does not necessarily begin when the beach 
is echoing with the agonized cries of those who 
are, for the most part, powerless to act. 
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HALLS OF FAME. 


estminster Abbey has been adorned 
W with the monuments of so many British 

statesmen and heroes that when a new 
memorial is to be placed there it is necessary 
to remove an old one. 

Now that a site is desired for a monument to 
the late Lord Salisbury, it is proposed to take 
away a large monument to Capt. James Corne- 
wall, a naval officer of so little present c&nse- 
quence that his name appears in none of the 
ordinary books of reference, however notable 
he may have been considered when he was 
killed in the Battle of Toulon. If a choice has 
to be made, few would hesitate in choosing 
between Lord Salisbury and Captain Cornewall. 

There is no building on this continent that 
corresponds in any sense to the Abbey, and if 
there were, the country is too young to have 
produced great men enough to raise any question 
of excluding others, on the ground of a lack 
of room for them. It is true that we have a 
Hall of Fame, but that is really little more than 
an elaborately framed blackboard on which the 
names of the great are to be inscribed. 

The Hall of Statuary in the national Capito! 
is intended to contain a definitely limited number 
of monuments to the noted men of each state. 
Memorials in churches are usually confined to 
members of the parish. That is true of West- 
minster Abbey if one regards its parish as in- 
cluding the whole English-speaking world. 

Rome and Paris each has a Pantheon, in which 
the eminent Italian and French are respectively 
honored. The Roman Pantheon, however, is 
an old temple, originally dedicated to the worship 
of Jupiter, and since transformed into a Chris- 
{tian church. It is older than England’s Abbey, 
land its reof covers the dust of Raphael and 
other great Italians. 
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| Tovers of animals will be glad to hear that the 
| Department of Agriculture has found a way 
| to enforce the so-called “twenty-eight hour law,” 
| which requires railroad companies to unload 
Posen from the cars in which they are trans- 
| ported, give them water and a rest of five hours 


once in every period of twenty-eight hours. For 





for reform, and one after another of the state | some time the law has been virtually a dead letter. 
legislatures amended the insurance laws so as to | The railroad companies in general, pursuing the 
require the companies to give a ‘‘paid-up’’ policy | course which was most convenient or most profit- 
| of a fair amount whenever the insured chose to | #ble, have paid their fines without complaint and 





| stop paying further premiums. 

That is now the law in nearly all, perhaps 
in all, the states, and widows and orphans of 
| the insured get the benefit of the money which 
'the husband and father paid to the companies, 
whether he continued to pay the premiums till 
| his death or not. 


| These paternal statutes have been justified, | 


| on the ground that they are necessary to protect 

the individual in his dealings with great cor- 
| porations. They are something like the laws 
| regulating national banks and banks for savings, 
as they are intended to prevent the misuse or 
waste of the money of the people. 

Every man who is insured is interested in 
the insurance laws and in the efforts of the law 
officers to enforce them when there has been 
careless if not criminal use of the funds of the 
companies. In the same way every man with 
a bank-account is interested in the adoption of 
such a system of inspection of the national and 
| state banks that the threatened insolvency of 
| an institution may be discovered in time to pre- 
| vent misuse of the money of the depositors. 
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| DROWNING ACCIDENTS. 


| 


n the summer months drowning accidents 
occur with painful frequency; they are 

almost as sure to be reported as the results 
of premature explosion of firecrackers on the 


|morning after the Fourth. It is ungracious to 


| broken the law again. Now, however, the Depart- 
jment of Agriculture has adopted the plan of 
bringing civil suits for damages in the name and 
| for the benefit of the United States. Papers fixing 
| damages at five hundred dollars in each case have 
| been prepared in twelve hundred suits against 
| railroads, many of which are now ready to com- 
| promise the claims rather than to defend the suits. 
Be say has been the white man’s favorite adjec- 

tive for the Indian. At the beginning of the 
summer eight hundred Sioux on Pine Ridge 
Reservation in South Dakota advertised for work 
in the newspapers of surrounding towns. The 
contract with the government, by which the 
Indians were to receive rations, was fulfilled two 
years ago, the work on the roads which the gov- 
ernment afterward gave them is done, and the 
able-bodied must go to work. Many find employ- 
ment on the railroads, and prove good, peaceable 
workmen. The son of Sitting Bull has fired a 
locomotive for two years. Other “braves” have 
helped gather the great crops, while their sisters 
find places as cooks and kitchen girls. Labor is 
the first requisite of civilization, and the Indian 
who works proves his right to American citizen- 
ship. 





| 
ib all the five thousand years since the great- 
grandson of Noah founded the city of Sidon, 
never, until a few weeks ago, so at least tradition 
asserts, had a wheeled vehicle been seen in its 
| Streets. On that occasion an obliging and un- 
| daunted driver brought his horses and carriage to 
| take two missionary ladies to Beirut. Admiring 
| bystanders lifted the carriage up the frequent 
| steps and round the sharpest corners of the 


‘the last west.’’ It might also be called the | comment on the causes of an individual tragedy | ""Tow streets. Another exponent of the antiquity 


‘*first north’’ of the American continent, since 
the successful cultivation of the soil, through 
improvements in agriculture, is steadily mov- 
ing northward, and it is possible that another 
generation will see the tide of humanity rushing 


after it has occurred, when suffering relatives 
| heed consolation more than advice, but it is 
| greatly desirable that those still safe on the 
banks should remember where the danger lies. 

In the great majority of cases some one has 





| of the place is Murex hill, near the castle. This 
| hill is formed entirely of the shells of the murex, 
| from a gland of which the historie dye of Tyre 
| and Sidon—the Tyrian purple—is made. Compare 
| with this magnificent purple, the manufacture of 
| which has gone on uninterruptedly for many 
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centuries, the cheap aniline dyes of this age, 
which resemble natural dyes just long enough for | 
It is interesting | 
to note also that the two ladies for whom the 
earriage rumbled down Sidon streets were daugh- 


the purchaser to get home again! 


ters of the honored Rev. Dr. Eddy, and that the 
years of the two generations of ngble missionary 
workers in Sidon now number just one hundred. 


FASTIDIOUS. 


 e Blake, looking up from her work with a | 


grimace, tilted her dainty head and sniffed the 
air. 

“Are you giving Mr. Ladd boiled cabbage for 
dinner, Gertrude?” she asked the pretty young 
bride who was entertaining the “Busy Martha” 
society. 


“No, indeed. As longa 


I’m sorry, girls, that this happened to-day. I did 


want you to find our little home at its best. 


nice for the first meeting of the ‘Busy Marthas’ 


in my new home, and now this horrid smell spoils 


everything.” Gertrude was almost tearful. 

“Oh, no, it doesn’t, dear, your nest is charming,” 
said Harriet. 

“There should be a rule in apartment buildings 
against cooking such disagreeable things,” Lora 
said, after the girls had admired Gertrude’s rooms 
and their furnishings. “We have been in here 
only a very short time ourselves, and I declare, 
Gertrude, if this is a sample of the atmosphere we 
are going to have, I think we’d better all move 
out. Don’t you?” 

“Move out, oh, no!” exclaimed Gertrude, glane- 
ing round the cozy room decorated with her 
wedding presents. 

“Well, if father and Mr. Ladd both speak to the 
agent, perhaps we shall be spared another dose of 
this sort. 
about it?” 

“John isn’t very fond of making fusses,” replied 
Gertrude, a bit wearily, “but I'll tell him about the 
cabbage.” 

“I guess he’ll smell it for himself,’ laughed 
Lora. “Come, Harriet, you know you promised 
to stay to dinner with me and we must go down to 
our flat now, for mother said she should have it 
early. Good-by, Gertrude, and everybody.” 

“You know,” Mrs. Blake said to Harriet, as the 
two girls took their places at the dinner-table, 
“we used to be country folks, and father and I do 
love some plain vegetables once in a while. 


afraid the smell of this cabbage might bother 


some of the neighbors, but I was real careful to | 


open the windows so it would go right out. Did 
you notice it up at the meeting?” 

“It didn’t bother me a bit,” answered Harriet, 
heartily, and Lora gave her hand a squeeze under 
the table, which Harriet knew from the expres- 
sion in her friend’s face 
apology. 


THE CASE OF NELLA. 


¢ going to the commission house in which he 
was employed as bookkeeper, Mr. Marsh had 
to pass through a “slum” neighborhood. If he 
had been like some people, he would have turned 
up his nose, averted his eyes, closed his ears, and 
marched straight ahead; but having his own 
views of a man’s duty, he carried a friendly face 
and showed a willingness to make acquaintances. 
That was how he came to know Nella. 

Nella lived in the street, most of the time, for 
her mother worked in a sweat-shop, and that 
leaves scant leisure for housekeeping. Misfortune 
had seemed to pursue the poor woman, and she 
and her daughter were never very far from 
starvation, but the little girl did not mind. Her 


brave spirit, her unquenchable cheerfulness had | 
and so sure | 
was he of the child’s fine mind and disposition, so | 


attracted Mr. Marsh at the outset; 


anxious she should have a chance, that when the 


mother suddenly dropped out of life one day, he | 


took Nella to his own home. 

It was a crazy thing to do; all the busybodies 
said so; for the Marshes had little ones of their 
own, and the father’s salary would not stand 
much stretching. 


Nella was seven years old then. She had no 


accomplishments but those of the street arab, and | 


she had faults, even as children who do not hail 
from the slums. But the Marshes trusted her and 
kept their patience, and she grew out of her 
weaknesses into the strength of a beautiful char- 
acter. She is a school-teacher now, successful 
and beloved beyond most of her associates. 
she might have been, but for the friendly hands, 
one does not like to think. 

The Marshes did not do this thing without effort 
and sacrifice. Yet they have prospered, too, and 
they feel that they have been rewarded. They 
seldom talk about Nella’s “case,” and many of 
their friends have never learned that she is not 
bound to them by the ties of blood. But if they 
put into words the thought Mr. Marsh had at the 
beginning, and that experience has proved sound 
and wise, it would run something like this: 

There would be no “neglected children,” if each 
of us who has a vacant corner in the home would 
take care of just one, and in the next generation 
there would be few criminals. 


MEASURED UP TO THE MARK. 

he late Lord St. Helier, better known as Sir 

Francis Jeune, whose presidency of the divorcee 
and admiralty court extended over many years, 


was the only judge in London who eycled. His 
other hobby was gardening. 
As president of the divorce court Sir Francis 


Jeune saw much of the tragedy of life. Yet when 
he was asked what impressed him most in his 
experience in that sad place, he promptly replied : 
“The goodness of human nature.” 

His friends say that there was not even a tinge 


s we live in a flat, John 
will have to do without such luxuries as boiled | 
cabbage, onions and turnips, for I think it hardly 
fair to the other tenants of the house to fill their 
rooms with such an odor as we are getting now. 


Last 
evening John and I were hanging pictures until 
nearly midnight, for I wished to have everything 


Will you tell Mr. Ladd to make a fuss | 


I was | 


meant both gratitude and | 


What | 
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| of cynicism in his nature. He was always in high 
spirits, and his wit was sunny rather than caustic. 
He was once reproached by a legal friend for 


joining prayers at the Archbishop’s Court, where | 


they had gone to impugn its competency in a cer- 
| tain case. He instantly defended himself. 

“But I prayed without prejudice,” he said, 
merrily. 

Sir Francis Jeune’s habit of prayer was un- 
doubtedly acquired from his father, Dr. Francis 
| Jeune, at one time Bishop of Peterborough. It 
| lasted through life, and contributed alike to the 


| sympathetic insight. 





CHANGES OF ADDRESS. 


Companion subscribers who wish their 
papers changed from their home addresses to 
vacation addresses, or those who are making 
| permanent changes of address, are asked to 
notify us at least two weeks in advance, sta- 
ting just when the change should be made. 
There will be no interruption in the receipt of 
the paper if this is done. Postmasters cannot 
forward papers from the old address to the 
new unless postage is prepaid at the rate of 
1 cent per copy. 





AN UNPLEASANT MIND ECHO. 


M*, Potter had been spending the day with 
“Cousin Almira,” 





}an occasion, 
| husband knew the signs, and evaded the subject 


of her visit for a time, but at last ventured to ask 


her if she did not have a good time. 


“You know what kind of a time I had without 
my telling you!” snapped Mrs. Potter. “I had 


*twasn’t for her needing help, 

ier. 

| “You don’ A begrudge the little we do for her, 
I’m sure,” said Mir. Potter, with mild unwisdom. 
“You Know I don’t. You know I’d give my last 

cent to her if she wouldn’ t talk so about the other 

folks here in Southby. 


‘d never go near 


quired Mr. Potter, feebly. 

“Untrue! No, she doesn’t,” said Mrs. Potter, 
“but she says the kind of things nobody wants to | 
hear: ‘How nice *twould be, Cousin Jane, if the | 
Riverses would ride you over here some time in 
| their automobile, instead of your having to come 

way round Robin Hood’s barn by train!’ ‘I wonder | 

if some day the Lawtons will realize how fond | 
you are of flowers, and send you a big bunch of 
hose chry santhemums from their greenhouse.’ 

‘Seems as if *twould be so easy for the Farnhams 
to plan for you to go in town with them once in 
|a while to a concert or a lecture, with all the 
tickets they must have.’” 

“Well?” said Mr. Potter, 
ee iy breath. 

” echoed Mrs. Potter, beginning to laugh 
in aan int herself, “don’t you suppose I’ve thought | 
of all those things myself, and tried to forget 
them? The thing none of the rest of the family 
can bear in Cousin Almira is that she seems to 
know just what’s been in your mind, and bring 
it out in words. I’d rather she scratched me with 
a good, long pin any time, and so would all the 
others.” 


& & 


THE BENEFICENT COLD WAVE. 


} T° think of the cold wave as a beneficent thing 
and of Medicine Hat as a health-manufacturer 
has probably not occurred to most Americans. 
Yet that, says a contributor to the Century Maga- 
zine, is exactly what we should think in the light 
of the Weather Bureau’s investigations. When the 
amazed European asks what makes the sluggish 
mind of the immigrant stir and waken in the 
United States, and then climb, at first hesitatingly, 
but soon with confidence, to the top of the ladder 
of success, he is accustomed to receive the reply, 
“Tt’s in the air.” 
It isiteally so. The spirit which animates is fed 
and fanned by the cold winds from the northwest. 
The cold wave is born in the heavens miles 
above our heads, usually over the Rocky Mountain 
-. Suddenly amass of bitter cold air tum- 
yes down upon Montana. It rushes down as if 
soured through an enormous funnel. As it falls 
t gains momentum, and when it reaches the 
earth, it spreads over the Mississippi Valley, and 
then over the Atlantic States, which it covers as 
with a blanket. 
It scatters the foul, heavy, breath-soaked atmos- | 
were in the cities and puts ginger into the air. 
Ve fill our lungs with it and live. New waves 
are alv she yo following each other in regular 
procession, like the waves on a seashore. 
No other land has a cold wave like ours. It is 
a priceless tonic, which, unlike any tonic made by 
man, is followed by no reaction. 





RESTORED. 

pee people have lately received into their 

Confederate Museum a bust of “Stonewall” 
Jackson which had been missing since the fall of 
Richmond. When the city was taken, a guard | 
was placed in the house of Pres. Jefferson Davis. 
A soldier of the guard stole from the mantel a | 
small bust of Jackson, and took it North with him. 


Last winter a Richmond gentleman was lecturing 
in Boston on General Lee. In the audience was 
the soldier who had committed the theft. Some 
good motive led him to put the bust in the lec- 
turer’s hands, the lecturer delivered it to the 
Confederate Museum, which is Davis’s house, and 
so it returned home after an absence of forty 
years. 

To make the story complete, a visitor recognized 
the bust as one she had seen, and discovered after 
some search the name of the artist, a Baltimore 
sculptor, who had made it from a death mask 
which he took himself. 


FATAL EQUALITY. 


he drawbacks to social equality come out in 

domestic service, if they appear at all. 

A correspondent reports this conversation be- 
tween an American lady living in Manila and one 
of her Filipino servants. 

“Ramar,” said she, “why is it that you worked | 
so well for the Spaniards, and did it for so little? | 
They treated you very badly, and I treat you | 
well. They paid you only two pesos a month 
gy you ask twenty-five of me. I don’t understanc 





” said Ramar, “the Spaniards were | 


“Ah, sefiora, 
You Americans are our equals.” 


our superiors. 


great lawyer’s practical common sense and to his | 


and as usual, after such | 
she looked tired and cross. Her | 


the same kind of a time I always have there. If | 


“Doesn’t say anyt uing untrue, does she?” in- | 


slowly, as his wife | 


| ECZEMA FOR EIGHT YEARS 
\/b Felt as if Burning Up from Itching 
and Pain. Speedily Cured 
y Cuticura. 


I had suffered agony and pain for eight years, being 
unable to obtain any help from the best professional 
| treatment. My scalp and face were covered with sores, 
and I felt as if burning up from the itching and pain. 
Cuticura gave me relief the very first day,and made a 
complete cure in a short time. My head and face are 
now clear and well.” (Signed) Miss Mary M. Fay, 75 
West Main St., Westboro, Mass. [Adr. 
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We Teach Telegraphy Quickly 


and put our graduates at work. RKail- 
roads write us iy for operators and 
furnish RAILROAD PASSES TC 
DESTIN NATION, Expenses very ond 
and students can earn their 
> board while attending school. 
40-page book telling about it—Free. 
——""_—‘—~ Valentine's School of Telegraphy, 
” Established 33 years. Janesville, Wis. 








for 10 days. We ship on ap- 
proval cuarantoed $9Q) to | deposit. 
nest guarantee 
1905 Mode 10 to 
with Coaster- Brak kes & Puncture-Proof 
Tires. 1903 & 1904 $ t 
Models of best makes o 
a 500 Second -Hand Wheels 
All Makes and Mod- 
els good as new $3 fo sg 
ee RIDER AGENTS WANTED in 
‘ ay town at good pay. Write at once 
Spee ial Gitor on mpie bicycle. 
TIRES. . “st DRIES, OBILES. 
MEAD CYCLE co., ' Dept. "CSI, CHICAGO. 


So BABY’S INSTINCT 
SHOWS HE KNEW WHAT 








FOOD TO STICK TO. 


and healthy young boy, a happy mother writes 
from an Ohio town: 
| “The enclosed picture shows my four-year-old 
Grape- Nuts boy. 
“Since he was two years old he has eaten noth- 
ing but Grape-Nuts. He demands and gets this 
| food three times a day. This may seem rather 
; unusual, but he does not care for anything else 
| after he has eaten his Grape-Nuts, which he uses 
with milk or cream, and then he is through with 
| his meal. Even on Thanksgiving Day he refused 
turkey and all the good things that make up that 
| great dinner, and ate his dish of Grape-Nuts and 
cream with the best results and none of the evils 
| that the other foolish members of the family 
experienced. 

“He is never sick, has a beautiful complexion, 
and is considered a very handsome boy. May the 
Postum Company prosper and long continue to 
furnish their wholesome food!” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Michigan. 

There’s a reason. Read the little book, 
Road to Wellville,” in every package. 
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Children. : 
3 Pleasant to the taste, an aid to § 
digestion, and a mild yet effective ¥ 

|@ tonic is that formed by adding ~ 
to a glass of sweetened water @ 

; half a teaspoonful of bd 
‘ 

4 Horsford’s | 
@ Acid Phosphate ; 
3 (Non-Alcoholic ) 
Rumford Chemical Works, Provid , R.1., 0.8. A. 4 
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“Lets the 


Child’s Foot Grow 
As it Should.” 


ROOM FOR Five TOEs. 
High cut like this or 


low cut Sor summer. 


Box. Russia and Patent Calf 

and Kid uppers. Oak Soles 
sewed with the new 
Richardson short stitch 
give utmost pliability 
and strength. None 
genuine without 
name brand on 
soles. If your 
dealer will 
not supply 
you with 
Educators, 
take no 
substitute 
but write 
to us. 


On re- 


for delivery, 
our Mail-Order 
Dept. will for- 
ward shoes to any 
part of the U. 5. 


Infants’, 5 to 8, $1.50 a 
Child’s,’ 8% to11, $1.75 /O 
" 11K to 2, $2.00 
Boye’, 1 to 8, $2.90 
—: 9°" | EDUCATOR 
WAY WAY 


EDUCATOR R UBBERS 
FIT EDUCATOR SHOES. 
We make shoes for every member of the family 
in our seven large factories, including the famous 
“All America” $3.50 and $4.00 Shoe. 
Send to-day for /ilustrated Catalogues. 


Rice & Hutchins, Inc., 
18 High St., Boston, Mass. 
Shoemakers with 40 years’ experience and reputation. 











BICYCLES ON TRIAL 


Forwarding a photo of a splendidly handsome | 











“Cuticura cured me a a terrible eczema from which | ¢t our booklet C 




















Pex 1D) 
feist ew: 


Large profits made on a small 
plotof ground. Room in your 
garden to grow a valuable 
crop. Hardy in U. 8S. and 
Canada. Send tear congaene 


H, telling all about it. ldress 
McDOWELL GINSENG GARDEN, Joplin, Mo. 


TATE MANAGERS WANTED 


By an established Ohio corporation; good salary, 
otmce expenses and commissions paid to men ot 
character and ability. References required and 
given. Address The Ohio Cooker Co.,174 Ontario Bldg., Toledo, 0. 


ENNEN'S 















BORATED 
TALCUM 





Removes all odor of perspiration. De 
lightful after Shaving. Sold everywhere, or 
d on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample Free. 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, Newark. N.J. 
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Do You Like Ice Cream? 


You can make and freeze it yourself in 
10 minutes with JELL-O ICE CREAM Powder. 
Everything but the ice inthe package. No 
heating, no fussing, no trouble. Sir y sti 
the contents of one packs 
milk and freeze. That’s 
quarts of the best Ice Cr 
Costs about 1c. per plate. 
Food Commissioners. 





am in the world. 
Approved by Pure 
Highest Award at 





St. Louis Exposition. If your grocer can’t 
supply you send us his name and 25c. for two 
packages, enough for a gallon. 


Four kinds: Vanilla, Chocolate, 
Strawberry and Unflavored. 


Send for new illustrated recipe book just issued, Free. 
THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., Le Roy, N.Y. 























Like a great picture, appealing to 
every one by its quality of human 
interest, the Packard tone 


charms at once 


and always. A distinctive piano, 
insuring the pure cultivation of the 
child’s ear and very rare pleasure to 
those who have learned how to listen. 

llustrated catalog we mpon request 


No matter where you live, our special offer 


makes it practicable for you to own a Packard 
Time Write us. 


The Packard Company, Dept.M, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


Swiss MILK 


 hocolate 


payments if desired. 
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‘Sustaining! 


Indispensable for 


tourists on land or 
water Irresist 
ibly delicious 

wholesome as 


bread and butter 
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LEONG NQENS LDS HIBS 
THE SANSSOUCI PALACE. 
CURRENT TOPICS. 

“N° Really Bad Boys,” is a startling an- 
nouncement 


@ 


for parents and school- 
teachers who have had trouble with the youth 
of the land. Yet a worker for children asserts 
that boys are not bad, but that some are misun- 
derstood. The idea is as old as Socrates, who 
said that sin is only some form of ignorance. 


wenty-five years ago, says a religious worker, 
the ruling idea of the church was that chil- 
dren should be seen and not heard. ‘The result 
was that few were seen and none heard. The 
growth of young people’s societies in the 
churches in the last quarter-century means that 
the truth is realized that the young are the most 
efficient builders of the Kingdom of Heaven on 
earth. ae 
(ae will make a state out of Oklahoma 
and Indian Territory at its next session, if 
the wishes of a convention of five thousand 
citizens of the territories are respected. They 
met in convention in Oklahoma City last month, 
and adopted resolutions emphatically declaring 
that the ‘‘two territories are entitled to, and of 
right ought to be, immediately admitted into 
the Union as one free and independent state.’’ 


: the coming autumn the schools of France 
are to experiment on an extensive scale with 
a system of teaching history by dolls dressed 
to represent various periods and characters. A 
successful exhibition of the method in Paris 
convinced educators that there was merit in the 
plan. The puppets are made to move, by means 
of silken cords handled from above, on a minia- 
ture stage. The dolls represent important scenes 


in the history of the country. 
rN three national conventions held during 
July, at Denver, Baltimore and Asbury 
Park,—those of the Epworth League, Christian 
Endeavor Society and Educational Association, 
respectively,—nearly sixty thousand delegates 
and visitors assembled. Many of them in each 
case had travelled long distances at their own 
expense to seek inspiration and instruction for 
greater usefulness. Granted that there are 
dangerous tendencies in American life, a single 
fact like this outweighs many that seem to 
make for pessimism. 


ashington will soon be adorned by two 
splendid buildings, one to house the 
French embassy and the other for the accom- 
modation of the German ambassador. The 
buildings will overlook Sheridan Cirele and § 
Street, in the northwestern part of the city. 
For Germany’s building a plot of ground about 
two hundred by three hundred feet has been 
purchased, and on it will be erected a structure 
that will resemble in general outline the Sans- 
souci Palace at Potsdam. The beginning of 
work on it awaits the completion of some 
details and an appropriation by the Reichstag. 
ped interesting statistics of the physical 
condition of men in middle life who were 
formerly noted college athletes have been col- 
lected by Doctor James of the University of 
Illinois. His investigations, which have ex- 
tended over many years, verify again the conclu- 
sion of the physicians that the men who reach 
fame as athletes frequently pay a high price 
for it. A large majority of champion football- 
players, sprinters and cross-country runners, 
according to Doctor James, have weakened or 
diseased hearts. The same is true of college 
oarsmen and tennis-players. This is not an 
indictment of outdoor sport, but is a serious 
charge against the spirit of fierce competition 
which carries the sport too far. 
\jeutin schools, mainly designed to keep 
children off the street in hot weather, 
flourish and do good in some of our larger cities, 
but Berlin seems to have carried the idea a 
degree further by setting up a school in a pine 
forest. Here weakly children between the ages 
of six and fourteen will remain all summer, not 
kept at book lessons, to any great extent, but 
the girls employed in growing flowers and vege- 
tables and the boys at farming and carpentering, 
labors that encourage appetite, which will be 
rewarded with four meals a day. All such 
enterprises cost money ; but so do hospitals and 
reformatories, and many institutions that would 
soon fail of supplies if city slums could be 








emptied, even for half the year, of the children 
who are missing their chance of a natural and 
wholesome life. 


| ness of the season. 


ostility to great private fortunes is naturally 

incited by the many disclosures of wealth 
ill-got. But we should be cautioned not to con- 
demn indiscriminately possessors of onenem | 
riches. Inacountry like this, legitimate growth | 
and enterprise inevitably throw large rewards 
into the hands of daring and far-seeing man- | 
agers. A recent writer reminds us that where | 
natural resources are rapidly developed great | 
executive ability cannot be prevented from 
accumulating large fortunes, any more than | 
great oratory or great learning can be pre- | 
vented from winning success and fame. Great 
reward is not necessarily undeserved or attained 
by unrighteous methods. We must discrimi- 
nate between four kinds of rich men: First, 
those who make their fortunes honorably and 
spend them honorably; second, those who 
make their fortunes honorably and spend them 
dishonorably ; third, those whose gains are 
viciously acquired, but honorably spent; and 
last,—and, we believe, least numerous,—those 
whose riches are ill-got and ill-expended. 
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SUNRISE. 


The sun in bed, 
Curtained with cloudy red, 
Pillows his chin upon an orient wave. 
Milton. 
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SHADOW AND SUBSTANCE. 


awyers are supposed to be little given to sen- 

|" timent, yet it has remained for the most 

successful lawyer in New York City— 
Mr. Elihu Root, the new Secretary of State—to 
make an aphorism that deserves to become 
classic. 

When Mr. Root was named to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Secretary Hay, it was 
everywhere recognized that the choice made 
him more than ever a probable candidate for the 
presidency in 1908, With this in mind, a Western 
man telegraphed him: ‘‘If you are willing to 
take up official burdens, would it not be best 
to wait three years for the substance rather than 
take the shadow now ?’’ 

Mr. Root’s reply was, ‘‘My feeling is that 
the things one has an opportunity to do are 
substance, and the things one tries to get are 
shadow. ’’ 

No man is better able to make such a remark 
than the Secretary of State. The law practice 
which he left when he entered President Me- 
Kinley’s Cabinet was generally considered to 
be the most lucrative in New York, and since 
he returned to it it is known to have increased. 
Thus the ‘‘shadow’’ which he has again relin- 
quished is precisely that which the translators 
of the Old Testament called ‘‘substance.’? But 
his work in the War Department and as an 
adviser to the President in other departments 
is the achievement which has made him known 
and respected throughout the whole country. 

Sordidness—the love of money and the desire 
to have it at any price—has been the stigma 
which European nations have fixed upon ,the 
people of the United States. But now and then 
some great American puts into modern English 
the old truth, that ‘‘a man’s life consisteth 
not in the abundance of the things which he 
possesseth. ’” 


& 
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““THE LAST WEST.”’ 


hen the convulsions of war and of politics 
W bring into existence a new state, it | 
attracts the attention of the world. | 
Not less worth noting are the great economic | 
movements which are constantly changing the | 
pages of our geographies. | 

It is not many years since there was little to | 
say about western Canada, except that great | 
stretches of unoccupied prairie extended north 
and west, from Winnipeg to the foot of the | 
Rocky Mountains. Out of this territory west | 
of Manitoba two new provinces,—Saskatchewan | 
and Alberta,—will, on September 1st, come into | 
existence as full-fledged members of the Canadian 
confederation. 

In this great western Canadian area, including 
Manitoba, there were, by the census of 1901, 
only about as many people as in the single city 
of Cincinnati. Yet its agricultural resources 
will support twenty millions, nearly one-half 
the population of the British Isles. The room 
for development is thus ample, and that is the 
first essential in the building of a great common- 
wealth. 

The new provinces will be largely devoted, 
as is Manitoba, to wheat, with some cattle- 
grazing. They have not been fully occupied 
heretofore, because the world has been able 
to get along without their products. But the | 
United States must, before many decades, cease | 
to export wheat, so large will be the demands | 
of its own inhabitants. The densely populated | 
countries of the world are ever seeking their 
food supplies from its newer areas. 

This great region of Canada has been called 








“‘the last west.’’ It might also be called the | comment on the causes of an individual tragedy | ®"'OW streets. Another exponent of the ant 


‘first north’’ of the American continent, since | 
the successful cultivation of the soil, through 
improvements in agriculture, is steadily mov- 
ing northward, and it is possible that another 
generation will see the tide of humanity rushing 








| dure, and increasing their mental and physical 


into areas not now deemed suitable for farm- | 
ing. The length of the summer’s day, toward 
the arctic circle, offsets to some extent the short- 
More important still, areas 
governed by Pacific temperatures are every where | 
warmer than in the older half of the continent. 
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REPROOF. 
The good mend not by chiding. Silence lies 
Reprovingly within the true friend’s eyes. 
James Herbert Morse. | 
| 
THE “(DAUGHTER OF THE REGIMENT.” | 


n view of the present friction between France | 
and Germany, it is curious to note the con- 
trary steps those countries are taking with 

respect to women in the army. The French 
have recently mustered out of the military service 
over a thousand cantinieres and vivandieres, or 
‘‘daughters of the regiment,’’ while the German 
Emperor is seriously considering compulsory 
military service for young German women. 
Their duty would never be upon the field of 
battle, but in the various military offices of the 
empire, thus releasing for field work thousands 
of men now detailed as clerks and employés. 
The Emperor believes that such service would 
not only greatly augment his army, but would 
materially benefit German women, training them 
in punctuality, order, obedience, business proce- 


well-being. 

Whatever her career, the German army girl 
will have none of the picturesque features which 
have pertained to the French ‘‘daughter of the 
regiment.’’ This interesting character first 
appeared in the French Revolution, and for over 
one hundred years she has flitted over the French 
battle-fields of Europe, tending the wounded, 
feeding the hungry, moistening the parched lips 
of the dying. ‘The ‘‘daughters’’ were generally 
mature women, called ‘‘mother’’ by the officers 
and men; women able to rough it, mannish in 
attire and speech, but respectable, the confidante 
of her ‘‘children,’’ courageous, merry, devoted, 
patriotic. 

The ambulance system on the field renders 
the services of the cantinieres no longer essen- 
tial; and the thousand on the rolls have been 
retired with a trifling pension. Heretofore she 
had been pensionless, although often more de- 
serving than the male soldier with whom. she 
marched. 

Now the ‘‘daughter of the regiment, ’’ theme of 
novels and plays and verse, so picturesque in pro- 
cessions, so devoted to suffering humanity, so 
blindly indifferent to self, passes from the scene. 
Far better so, although men would be less keen 
about war were their part to watch and pray 
at home, while their mothers and sisters and 
daughters marched off to slaughter and be slain. 
How the German woman, as part of the military 
system, will affect the growing cause of peace 
remains to be tested; but her deeper knowledge 
of the details of war can hardly fail to add to 
her womanly horror of the battle-field. 





| tian church. 


failed to realize the extent of nature’s forces. 
The bather goes in too far, and an undercurrent 
sweeps him away. ‘The swimmer, who thinks 
he need not be so cautious, overtaxes his strength, 
or stays too long in cold water. Rescuers, moved 
by the most generous of human impulses, under- 
take extraordinary risks. Drowning persons 
will cling to them with unreasoning grasp. Many 
a man who could be saved in an insensible 
condition becomes an unbearable load when 
frenzied by fear. 

Overloading and overturning pleasure craft, 
especially sailboats, which meet unexpected 
conditions of wind and water, add to the list 
of casualties. Although some accidents cannot 
be foreseen, those among the summer’s drown- 
ings which ought to have been prevented are 
regrettably numerous, 

The boy who gets laughed at for being too 
timid, on every boat-load out for a vacation 
holiday, is an extremely useful person. A\l- 
though liable to become unpopular, he is often 
an ‘‘unknown hero’’ in preventing accidents 
which would otherwise have occurred. Saving 
life does not necessarily begin when the beach 
is echoing with the agonized cries of those who 
are, for the most part, powerless to act. 
W with the monuments of so many British 

statesmen and heroes that when a new 
memorial is to be placed there it is necessary 
to remove an old one. 

Now that a site is desired for a monument to 
the late Lord Salisbury, it is proposed to take 
away a large monument to Capt. James Corne- 
wall, a naval officer of so little present c®nse- 
quence that his name appears in none of the 
ordinary books of reference, however notable 
he may have been considered when he was 
killed in the Battle of Toulon. If a choice has 
to be made, few would hesitate in choosing 
between Lord Salisbury and Captain Cornewall. 

There is no building on this continent that 
corresponds in any sense to the Abbey, and if 
there were, the country is too young to have 
produced great men enough to raise any question 
of excluding others, on the ground of a lack 
of room for them. It is true that we have a 
Hall of Fame, but that is really little more than 
an elaborately framed blackboard on which the 
names of the great are to be inscribed. 

The Hall of Statuary in the national Capito! 
is intended to contain a definitely limited number 
of monuments to the noted men of each state. 
Memorials in churches are usually confined to 
members of the parish. That is true of West- 
minster Abbey if one regards its parish as in- 
cluding the whole English-speaking world. 

Rome and Paris each has a Pantheon, in which 
the eminent Italian and French are respectively 
honored. The Roman Pantheon, however, is 
an old temple, originally dedicated to the worship 
of Jupiter, and since transformed into a Chris- 
It is older than England’s Abbey, 


HALLS OF FAME. 
estminster Abbey has been adorned 


|and its reof covers the dust of Raphael and 


LAWS TO PROTECT THE PEOPLE. 


ormerly one who found himself unable to | 
continue to pay the premiums on his life- 

insurance policy forfeited all that he had | 
paid in. In those days it was to the interest | 
of the companies that policies should lapse. 
The unfairness of the system led to a movement 
for reform, and one after another of the state 
legislatures amended the insurance laws so as to 
require the companies to give a ‘‘paid-up’’ policy 
of a fair amount whenever the insured chose to 
stop paying further premiums. 

That is now the law in nearly all, perhaps 
in all, the states, and widows and orphans of 
the insured get the benefit of the money which 
the husband and father paid to the companies, 
whether he continued to pay the premiums till 
his death or not. 

These paternal statutes have been justified, 
on the ground that they are necessary to protect 
the individual in his dealings with great cor- 
porations. They are something like the laws 
regulating national banks and banks for savings, 
as they are intended to prevent the misuse or 
waste of the money of the people. 

Every man who is insured is interested in 
the insurance laws and in the efforts of the law 
officers to enforce them when there has been 
careless if not criminal use of the funds of the 
companies. In the same way every man with 
a bank-account is interested in the adoption of 
such a system of inspection of the national and 
state banks that the threatened insolvency of 
an institution may be discovered in time to pre- 
vent misuse of the money of the depositors. 
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DROWNING ACCIDENTS. 


n the summer months drowning accidents | 
| occur with painful frequency; they are | 

almost as sure to be reported as the results | 
of premature explosion of firecrackers on the | 
morning after the Fourth. It is ungracious to | 
after it has occurred, when suffering relatives | 
need consolation more than advice, but it is | 
greatly desirable that those still safe on the | 
banks should remember where the danger lies. 


In the great majority of cases some one has | 


ship. 


other great Italians. 


overs of animals will be glad to hear that the 
Departinent of Agriculture has found a way 

to enforce the so-called “twenty-eight hour law,” 
which requires railroad companies to unload 
cattle from the cars in which they are trans- 
ported, give them water and a rest of five hours 
once in every period of twenty-eight hours. For 
some time the law has been virtually a dead letter. 
The railroad companies in general, pursuing the 
course which was most convenient or most profit- 
able, have paid their fines without complaint and 
broken the law again. Now, however, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has adopted the plan of 
bringing civil suits for damages in the name and 
for the benefit of the United States. Papers fixing 
damages at five hundred dollars in each case have 


| been prepared in twelve hundred suits against 


railroads, many of which are now ready to com- 


| promise the claims rather than to defend the suits. 


age has been the white man’s favorite adjec- 
tive for the Indian. At the beginning of the 
summer eight hundred Sioux on Pine Ridge 
Reservation in South Dakota advertised for work 
in the newspapers of surrounding towns. The 
contract with the government, by which the 
Indians were to receive rations, was fulfilled two 
years ago, the work on the roads which the gov- 
ernment afterward gave them is done, and the 
able-bodied must go to work. Many find employ- 
ment on the railroads, and prove good, peaceable 
workmen. The son of Sitting Bull has fired a 
locomotive for two years. Other “braves” have 
helped gather the great crops, while their sisters 
find places as cooks and kitchen girls. Labor is 
the first requisite of civilization, and the Indian 
who works proves his right to American citizen- 


| - all the five thousand years since the great- 


grandson of Noah founded the city of Sidon, 
never, until a few weeks ago, so at least tradition 
asserts, had a wheeled vehicle been seen in its 
streets. On that occasion an obliging and un- 
daunted driver brought his horses and carriage to 
take two missionary ladies to Beirut. Admiring 
bystanders lifted the carriage up the frequent 
steps and round the sharpest corners of the 
iquity 
of the place is Murex hill, near the eastle. This 
hill is formed entirely of the shells of the murex, 
from a gland of which the historic dye of Tyre 
and Sidon—the Tyrian purple—is made. Compare 


with this magnificent purple, the manufacture ot 
which has gone on uninterruptedly for many 
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centuries, the cheap aniline dyes of this age, 


the purchaser to get home again! Itis interesting 
to note also that the two ladies for whom the 
carriage rumbled down Sidon streets were daugh- 


workers in Sidon now number just one hundred. 
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FASTIDIOUS. 


Blake, looking up from her work with a 
grimace, tilted her dainty head and sniffed the 
alr. 

“Are you giving Mr. Ladd boiled cabbage for 
dinner, Gertrude?” she asked the pretty young 
bride who was entertaining the “Busy Martha” 
society. 

“No, indeed. As long as we live in a flat, John 

cabbage, onions and turnips, for I think it hardly 

fair to the other tenants of the house to fill their 
rooms with such an odor as we are getting now. 

I’m sorry, girls, that this happened to-day. I did 

want you to find our little home at its best. Last 
_evening John and I were hanging pictures until 

nearly midnight, for I wished to have everything 
nice for the first meeting of the ‘Busy Marthas’ 
in my new home, and now this horrid smell spoils 
everything.” Gertrude was almost tearful. 

“Oh, no, it doesn’t, dear, your nest is charming,” 
said Harriet. 

“There should be a rule in apartment buildings 
against cooking such disagreeable things,” Lora 
said, after the girls had admired Gertrude’s rooms 
and their furnishings. ““‘We have been in here 
only a very short time ourselves, and I declare, 
Gertrude, if this is a sample of the atmosphere we 
are going to have, I think we’d better all move 
out. Don’t you?” 

“Move out, oh, no!” exclaimed Gertrude, glane- 
ing round the cozy room decorated with her 
wedding presents. 

“Well, if father and Mr. Ladd both speak to the 
agent, perhaps we shall be spared another dose of 
this sort. Will you tell Mr. Ladd to make a fuss 
about it?” 

“John isn’t very fond of making fusses,”’ replied | 
Gertrude, a bit wearily, “but I'll tell him about the | 
cabbage.” 

“I guess he’ll smell it for himself,” laughed 
Lora. “Come, Harriet, you know you promised 
to stay to dinner with me and we must go down to 
our flat now, for mother said she should have it 
early. Good-by, Gertrude, and everybody.” 

“You know,” Mrs. Blake said to Harriet, as the 
two girls took their places at the dinner-table, 
“we used to be country folks, and father and I do 
love some plain vegetables once in a while. I was | 





afraid the smell of this cabbage might bother 


some of the neighbors, but I was real careful to 
open the windows so it would go right out. Did 
you notice it up at the meeting?” 

“It didn’t bother me a bit,” answered Harriet, 
heartily, and Lora gave her hand a squeeze under 
the table, which Harriet knew from the expres- 
sion in her friend’s face meant both gratitude and 


THE CASE OF NELLA. 


|" going to the commission house in which he 
was employed as bookkeeper, Mr. Marsh had 
to pass through a “slum” neighborhood. If he 
had been like some people, he would have turned 
up his nose, averted his eyes, closed his ears, and 
marched straight ahead; but having his own 
views of a man’s duty, he carried a friendly face 
and showed a willingness to make acquaintances. 
That was how he came to know Nella. 

Nella lived in the street, most of the time, for | 
her mother worked in a sweat-shop, and that 
leaves seant leisure for housekeeping. Misfortune 
had seemed to pursue the poor woman, and she 
and her daughter were never very far from 
starvation, but the little girl did not mind. Her 
brave spirit, her unquenchable cheerfulness had 
attracted Mr. Marsh at the outset; and so sure | 
was he of the child’s fine mind and disposition, so 
anxious she should have a chance, that when the 
mother suddenly dropped out of life one day, he 
took Nella to his own home. 

It was a crazy thing to do; all the busybodies | 
said so; for the Marshes had little ones of their 
own, and the father’s salary would not stand 
much stretching. 

Nella was seven years old then. She had no 
accomplishments but those of the street arab, and 
she had faults, even as children who do not hail 
from the slums. But the Marshes trusted her and 
kept their patience, and she grew out of her 
weaknesses into the strength of a beautiful char- 
acter. She is a school-teacher now, successful | 
and beloved beyond most of her associates. What | 
she might have been, but for the friendly hands, 
one does not like to think. 

The Marshes did not do this thing without effort 
and sacrifice. Yet they have prospered, too, and 
they feel that they have been rewarded. They 
seldom talk about Nella’s “ease,” and many of 
their friends have never learned that she is not 
bound to them by the ties of blood. But if they 
put into words the thought Mr. Marsh had at the 
beginning, and that experience has proved sound 
and wise, it would run something like this: 

There would be no “neglected children,” if each 
of us who has a vacant corner in the home would 
take care of just one, and in the next generation 
there would be few criminals. 
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MEASURED UP TO THE MARK. 

he late Lord St. Helier, better known as Sir 

Francis Jeune, whose presidency of the divorce 
and admiralty court extended over many years, 


was the only judge in London who cycled. His 
other hobby was gardening. 
As president of the divorce court Sir Francis 


Jeune saw much of the tragedy of life. Yet when 
he was asked what impressed him most in his 
experience in that sad place, he promptly replied : 
“The goodness of human nature.” 

His friends say that there was not even a tinge 










which resemble natural dyes just long enough for | 


ters of the honored Rev. Dr. Eddy, and that the | 
years of the two generations of noble missionary | 


will have to do without such luxuries as_ boiled | 


apology. | 


| of success, he is accustomed to receive the reply, | 











| ECZEMA FOR EIGHT YEARS 
\/b Felt as if Burning Up from Itching 
| and Pain. Speedily Cured 
By Cuticura. 

“Cuticura cured me of a terrible eczema from which 
I had suffered agony and pain for eight years, being 
unable to obtain any help from the best professional 
he said, | treatment. My scalp and face were covered with sores, 
and I felt as if burning up from the itching and pain. 
Cuticura gave me relief the very first day, and made a 
complete cure in a short time. My head and face are 
now clear and well.” (Signed) Miss Mary M. Fay, 75 
West Main St., Westboro, Mass. [Adr. 


| of cynicism in his nature. He was always in high 
spirits, and his wit was sunny rather than caustic. 

He was once reproached by a legal friend for 
joining prayers at the Archbishop’s Court, where 
they had gone to impugn its competency in a cer- 
tain case. He instantly defended himself. 

“But I prayed without prejudice,” 
merrily. 

Sir Francis Jeune’s habit of prayer was un- 
doubtedly acquired from his father, Dr. Francis 
| Jeune, at one time Bishop of Peterborough. It 

lasted through life, and contributed alike to the 
| great lawyer’s practical common sense and to his | 
sympathetic insight. 
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CHANGES OF ADDRESS. 


Companion subscribers who wish their 
| papers changed from their home addresses to | 
vacation addresses, or those who are making 
| permanent changes of address, are asked to 
notify us at least two weeks in advance, sta- 
| ting just when the change should be made. 
| There will be no interruption in the receipt of 
the paper if this is done. Postmasters cannot 
| forward papers from the old address to the 
| new unless postage is prepaid at the rate of 

1 cent per copy. 
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AN UNPLEASANT MIND ECHO. 


M*™; Potter had been spending the day with 
“Cousin Almira,” and as usual, after such 
an oceasion, she looked tired and cross. Her 
| husband knew the signs, and evaded the subject 
of her visit for a time, but at last ventured to ask 
her if she did not have a good time. | 

“You know what kind of a time I had 7 
my i you!” snapped Mrs. Potter. “I had | 
the same kind of atime I always have there. it | 
*twasn’t for her needing help, “a never go near 

ier. 








FOOD TO STICK TO. 

Forwarding a photo of a splendidly handsome 
and healthy young boy, a happy mother writes 
from an Ohio town: 

“The enclosed picture shows 
|G rape-Nuts boy. 

“You don’t begrudge the little we do for her, “Since he was two years old he has eaten noth- 
| I’m sure,” said Mr. Potter, with mild unwisdom. | ing but Grape-Nuts. He demands and gets this 

“You know I don’t. You know I'd give my last | food three times a day. This may seem rather 
cent to her if she wouldn’t talk so about the other | unusual, but he does not care for anything else 
| aa iat nae untrue, does she?” in- | #fter he has eaten his Grape-Nuts, whieh he uses 
quired Mr. Potter, feebly. | with milk or cream, and then he is through with 

Bs said Mrs. Potter, | his meal. Even on Thanksgiving Day he refused 


ntrue! No, she doesn’t,” 
“but she says the kind of things nobody wants to | turkey and all the good things that make up that 
| great dinner, and ate his dish of Grape-Nuts and 


| hear: ‘How nice ’twould be, Cousin Jane, if the | 
cream with the best results and none of the evils 


Riverses would ride you over here some time in 
their automobile, instead of your having to come 

that the other foolish members of the family 
experienced. 


way round Robin Hood’s barn by train!’ ‘I wonder 
if some day the Lawtons will realize how fond 
ou are of flowers, and send you a big bunch of 2 R I - 
“He is never sick, has a beautiful complexion, 
and is considered a very handsome boy. May the 
Postum Company prosper and long continue to 


hose chrysanthemums from their greenhouse.’ 
‘Seems as if *twould be so easy for the Farnhams | 

furnish their wholesome food!” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Michigan. 


| to plan for you to go in town with them once in 
|a while to ‘a concert or a lecture, with all the 

There’s a reason. Read the little book, 
Road to Wellville,” in every package. 


tickets a= — have.’ 
— yell?’ 
’ ean saiati, 


A Boon to 
AF retty 


yell,” ‘echoed Mrs. Potter, beginning to lau zh | 
Childr 
1 en. 


e 
a Pen of herself, “don’t you — I’ve thought 
of all those things myself, and tried to forget 
them? The thing none of the rest of the family 
ean bear in Cousin Almira is that she seems to 

Pleasant to the taste, an aid to 
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know just what’s been in your mind, and bring 
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(Non-Alcoholic ) 


others.” 
1 Works, Providence, R. I., U. 8. A. 
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THE BENEFICENT COLD WAVE. 


by think of the cold wave as a beneficent thing 
and of Medicine Hat as a health-manufacturer 
has probably not occurred to most Americans. 
Yet that, says a contributor to the Century Maga- 
zine, is exactly what we should think in the light 
of the Weather Bureau’s investigations. When the 
amazed European asks what makes the sluggish 
mind of the immigrant stir and waken in the 
United States, and then climb, at first hesitatingly, 
but soon with confidence, to the top of the ladder 


“Tt’s in the air.” 


It isieally so. The spirit which animates is fed 

and fanned by the cold winds from the northwest. 
he cold wave is born in the heavens miles 

above our heads, usually over the Rocky Mountain 
egy Suddenly a mass of bitter cold air tum- 
»les down upon Montana. It rushes down as if 
oured through an enormous funnel. As it falls 
t gains momentum, and when it reaches the 
earth, it spreads over the Mississippi Valley, and 
then over the Atlantic States, which it covers as 
with a blanket. 

It seatters the foul, heavy, breath-soaked atmos- | 
eere in the cities and puts ginger into the air. | 
Ve fill our lungs with it and live. New waves 
are siwayscommng. , following each other in regular 
procession, like the waves on a seashore. 

No other land has a cold wave like ours. It is 
a priceless tonic, which, unlike any tonic made by 
man, is followed by no reaction. 
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RESTORED. 
outhern people have lately received into their 
Confederate Museum a bust of “Stonewall” 
Jackson which had been missing since the fall of 
Richmond. When the city was taken, a guard 
was placed in the house of Pres. Jefferson Davis. 
A soldier of the guard stole from the mantel a | 
small bust of Jackson, and took it North with him. 
Last winter a Richmond gentleman was lecturing 
in Boston on General Lee. In the audience was 
the soldier who had committed the theft. Some 
good motive led him to put the bust in the lee- 
turer’s hands, the lecturer delivered it to the 
Confederate Museum, which is Davis’s house, and 
so it returned home after an absence € of forty 
years. 



















” To make the story complete, a visitor recognized On re- soles. If your 
the bust as one she had seen, and discovered after ceipt of dealer wilt 
some search the name of the artist, a Baltimore price, with not sup aly 
sculptor, who had made it from a death mask }j Pts extra. Educators, 
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of her Filipino servants. 
“Ramar,” said she, “why is it that you worked | 
so well for the Spaniards, and did it for so little? | 
They treated you very badly, and I treat you | 
well. They paid you only two pesos a month, | 
and you ask twenty-five of me. I don’t understan¢ 


it.’ 
“Ah, sefiora,” said Ramar, “the Spaniards were | 
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Shoemakers with 40 years’ experience and reputation. 





our superiors. You Americans are our equals.” | 























Large profits made on a small 


plotof ground. Roomin your 
garden to grow a valuable 
crop. Hardy in U. 8S. and 
Canada. Seni four centsand 


GINSENG 





get our booklet C H, telling all about it. Address 
McDOWELL GINSENG G: DEN, Joplt 





By an established Ohio corporation; good salary, 
office expenses and commissions paid to men of 
character and ability. References required and 
given. Address The Ohio Cooker Co.,174 Ontario Bldg., Toledo, 0. 
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CHAFING, and 2" 
SUNBURN, “3.2 
Removes all odor of perspiration. De 
lightful after Shaving. Sold everywhere, or 
mailed on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample Free. 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, Newark. N.J. 
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VICE CREAM) 


Do You Like Ice Cream? 


You can make and freeze it yourself in 
10 minutes with JELL-0 ICE CREAM Powder. 
Everything but the ice inthe package. No 
heating, no fussing, no trouble. Simply stir 
the contents of one pac kage into a quart of 
milk and freeze. That’s all. This makestwo 
quarts of the best Ice Cream in the world. 
Costs about 1c. per plate. Approved by Pure 
Food Commissioners. Highest Award at 
St. Louis Exposition. If your grocer can’t 
supply you send us his name and 6c. for two 
packages, enough for a gallon. 


Four kinds: Vanilla, Chocolate, 
Strawberry and Unflavored. 
Send for new illustrated recipe book just issued, Free. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., Le Roy, N.Y. 
































Like a great picture, appealing to 
every one by its quality of human 
interest, the Packard tone 


charms at once 


and always. A distinctive piano, 
insuring the pure cultivation of the 
child’s ear and very rare pleasure to 
those who have learned how to listen. 

lilustrated catai 


rue upon request, 


No matter where you live, our special offer 
makes it practicable for you to own a Packard 
Time Write 


The Packard Company, Dept.M, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
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SoM 
By Emme Ferriek Weed 


he breath of the roses is sweet—so sweet— 
They drowse in the sun in their damask frocks ; 
The great day lilies drink in the heat 
And nod to the crimson hollyhocks. 
While drenched with their fragrance, and stained 
with their dyes, 
In and out go the butterflies. 





They quiver and poise o’er a chalice deep. 

Do they catch a glimpse in a drop of dew 

Of their velvet vests and the spangled sweep 
Of wings, like a cloud with the sunset through? 
Or is it their heart’s desire they tell, 

As they peer in that topaz wishing-well? 


They are glad of the heat, they are glad of the 
light, 

They are glad of the garden o’er which they glide ; 

There will come cold, and there will come night, 

But with this their day they are satisfied! 

The feast is spread, and the warm air stirs 

With the rythmic march of the banqueters! 


So the world goes on in the summer noon, 

As her whole path lay amid poppy-blows ; 

So the butterflies dance to a mystic tune, 

In their gossamered Eden of green and rose. 
Will there wait for the soul such an hour as this, 
As she leaps alive from her chrysalis? 


* © 


mong the stations in the 
Canadian lighthouse ser- 

vice is one upon Island 
Damien, where the force con- | 
sisted of four people, the keeper, | 
his wife and two assistants. One | 
day the three men went out on the ice. They | 
never returned. 








| 
Before the woman’s eyes they 
were swept down by the breaking ice-floes. 

Months after, when the supply-ship reached | 
the island with its supplies for four, it was | 
met by the woman. | 

‘‘How did you get through the winter?’ | 
the skipper asked. They are used to heroism 
in the service, but the thought of those terrible 
months caught at the heart. 

This was her reply, which should not be easily 
forgotten : 

‘I don’t know. I only know that I have 
kept the light burning. ’’ 

Oh, those faithful lights! None but God 
knows what they mean. They are not for 
sailorsalone. Sometimes they shine from farm- 
house windows, sometimes down city streets. 
Out on the plains there is a certain gate-post 
where a lighted lantern has hung every night 
for seventeen years, ever since a boy disap- 
peared from home. The father, old and sorrow- 
broken, carries it out every night, no matter 
how great the storm—his message of love, | 
searching through the darkness for his boy. | 
All the neighbors know what it means. They ! 
alone, the two who watch, have never guessed 
that the lantern in the darkness has preached 
to many a soul through the long years. 

Is not here a message for those whose joy has 
gone ont in some great darkness? Everything 
is at an end, they say,—all gladness, hope, 
ambition,—everything for which they lived. 
No, there is one thing which has not ended, 
which never will end so long as life lasts, and 
that is Duty. And God, Who is pitiful, will 
surely be tender to the bruised but faithful souls 
who, standing at their posts through crushing 
storms of sorrow, make report, ‘‘I don’t know 
how I have done it, but I have kept the light 
burning. ’’ 





ANSWERING THE ROLL -CALL. 


he New Orleans Hospital was crowded 
Fi with patients, but the doctor of the men’s 

medical ward was never too busy to 
manifest a human interest in the poor fellows 
under his care. As he bent over one bed his 
face took on the look of defeat which his nurses | 
knew was the end of hope. His skill could do 
no more. 

He spoke to the patient: ‘‘My boy, I’m afraid 
you haven’t long to stay here. Can I do any- 
thing for you? Would you like to talk with a 
minister ?’’ 

The sufferer’s words came with difficulty as 
he said, ‘‘No, sir; but if you would put your 
hand under my pillow you’ll find a Prayer- 
Book there. It was given me at a mission in 
Boston five years ago. It has done me more 
good than anything else ever did. Will you 
find the Creed in that book, and read it out to 
me? It seems to hearten me up even better 
than the prayers. It is an uplifting thing, that 
Creed. I want to say it with you, if I can. 
It is a little like answering to roll-call, it seems 
to me. Anyway, it takes away the fear of 
death, and makes me willing to try another 
life, with the hope that I’ll make a better job 
of it than I have of this one.’’ 

The doctor began the Creed, and the weak 












THE YOUTH’S 





COMPANION. 





voice joined his, and the familiar phrases fell 
slowly from their lips: ‘‘I believe in God the 
Father Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth: 
And in Jesus Christ His only Son our 
Lord. . . . Was crucified, dead, and buried. .. . 
The third day He rose again from the dead —’’ 
and with that great word the feeble voice ceased, 
and the spirit went its way bravely into the 


darkness. 
B Labrador, twenty-two miles from Grosse 
Island. There is only one possible landing- 
place under the tremendous cliffs ; a pile of jagged 
rocks which have fallen down. Oftentimes, for 
weeks, writes Mr. Job in “Wild Wings,” there is 
no interval when it is possible either to land or to 
launch a boat. To this island Mr. Job sailed in 
a seventeen-foot open lobster boat, accompanied 
by a young native sailor. 


It was half past nine, under the last fading rays 
of the day and the silvery light of the weleome 
moon, when the great, stately cliffs at last towered 
above us, and the sea-birds screamed and issued 
forth to meet us in clouds of ghostly forms. 

A form hurried down the ladder, and a lantern 
waved from the pile of rocks, signaling to us 
where to make the venture. 

Calm as was the sea outside, some surf was 
rolling in upon the ledges. We must run the 

xauntlet and take our chances; there could be no 
yacking out now. A sudden concussion almost 
threw us off our feet; we had struck a submerged 
rock. Then a following wave picked us up and 
hurled us against the pile. e leaped out and 
held the boat against the undertow, and with 
mighty efforts, helped by succeeding waves, got 
it up a few feet farther. 

The keeper from above was lowering the cable 
by the steam winch. Down comes the wire cable 
with a rope to gird under the boat. A dash or 
two into the surf,and itisdone. Now hoist away! 

Slip and crash! The stern goes bumping over 
the rocks. 

“Hold hard there!” United yells convey the 
intelligence above. The cable slackens. Again 
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LANDING AT BIRD ROCK. 


ird Rock lies out toward Newfoundland and 


| the rope is secure and the heavy boat goes sailing, 


KEEPING THE LIGHT. 
DB 
S444) 


as it never did before, up into the darkness like 
a phantom ship. They swing it in upon a ledge, 
and at last we are safe, and we climb the ladder 
with Keeper Peter Bourque, who has come down 
to welcome us. 

It is June 23d, and since November 5th last the 
keeper’s family have not seen any other human 
beings till now, save some fishermen who landed 
on May 29th. All that terrible winter they were 
frozenin. Navigation was closed. All they could 
do was to maintain the struggle for existence. 
The ice enclosed them in November, and granted 
no release until the middle of May. Even now 
they had received no letters or papers since 
November. 

Two hours after our landing the wind rose and 
the gale started in again. Had we been only a 
little later, our plight would have been something 
unpleasant to contemplate. 


& & 
THE GENERAL REMEMBERED. 


hen Wellington was engaged in the Penin- 
W sular War one of his favorite generals 

was Crawford, who, although a stern 
disciplinarian, was greatly admired by his soldiers. 
In “Wellington’s Lieutenants” the author tells of 
an incident which won for Crawford the affection 
of his soldiers as well as their esteem: 


One day, when Costello was on guard, Crawford 
came riding up with his orderly, when two men 
burst out of a house with some bread they had 
stolen. At that time the division was on very 
short commons. 

The men were hotly chased by a Spanish woman, 
shouting, ‘‘ Ladrone! Ladrone!” 

The general and his orderly cut into the pursuit, 
the loaves were given back to the woman, and the 
thieves sent to the guard-house. 

But there was a strange sequel to that incident. 
The next day the men were tried by brigade court 
martial, and sentenced to punlehenent. The 
brigade was formed up; the Fa open of the 
court martial were read, and the general pro- 
ceeded to improve the occasion by lecturing officers 
and men. 

“Strip, sir!” he said, addressing himself, by way 
of peroration, to a corporal who was one of the 
offendérs. 

The man submitted to be tied up in silence; 
then turning to the general, he said: 

“General Crawford, I hope you will forgive me.” 

“No, sir; your crime is too great.” 

If the crime was great, the penalty was severe ; 
he was to be reduced to the ranks and receive one 
hundred and fifty lashes. Then he made another 
appeal. 

“Do you recollect, sir, when under command of 
General Whitelocke, in Buenos Ayres, we were 
marched prisoners with a number of others to a 
»ound surrounded by a wall? There was a well 
n the center, out of which I drew water with my 
mess-tin, by means of canteen straps I collected 
from the men who were prisoners like myself. 
You sat on my knapsack ; I parted my last biscuit 
with you. You then told me you would never 
forget my kindness. It is now in your power, sir; 
you know how short we have been of rations for 
some time.” 

The whole square was touched, and waited. 
The bugler told off to inflict the punishment, after 
an interval, received the usual signal from the 
bugle-major. The first lash was laid on. Then 
the general exclaimed: 

“Who taught that bugler to flog? Send him to 
drill. He cannot flog! Stop! ‘ake him down. 
I remember it well, I remember it-well,” while he 
strode up and down the square, mutterin inartic- 
ulately, a his nose and wiping his face with 
his handkerchief, busily striving to conceal the 
emotion which was evident to all. 
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A BURIED GENIUS. 


+ e’s just the inventivest man,” said Mrs. 

H Pulsifer to her neighbor as they sat on 

the back steps, shelling peas. The subject 

of their praise was dimly visible in the wood-shed, 

and very audible because of a high-pitched song 
and much pounding and scraping. 


“Do you know what he’s makin’ now?” 

The neighbor disclaimed all power to imagine. 

“An attachment for the hanging lamp in the 
setting-room that puts it out when you shove it 
up. He’s broke three lamp chimneys trying it, 
but of course it ain’t perfected yet. That’s what 
he said, anyway.” 

“Has he invented _ useful things besides 
this—when it’s done ?”’ asked the neighbor. “That 
is, anything that’s profitable?” 

“Well, he ain’t made anything that he could 
sell—not yet. But he did make one thing that’s a 
very great comfort to him, and I don’t know who 
wouldn't like one, if it could be made up and sold. 
You know he was always a cold-blooded critter, 


specially nights, though I made him some good 


A 





' 
But he was so 
up round 
, 


warm Canton flannel nightshirts. 
restless he used to get ’em all wuzzled 
his neck. So what do you think he did?’ 

“Oh, I never could guess,” said the neighbor. } 

“He put, or rather directed me while I put, foot- | 
pockets on his nightshirts.” 

“Foot-pockets! Whatare they like?” = 

“Just pockets at the lower hem on the inside, | 
so you can put your feet in and hold the night- 
shirt down, same as my —. used to have 
straps on the bottoms of his pants to go under his 
instep.” 

“Well, I declare!” 

“Yes, it seemed real clever, but that isn’t all. 
He has two sets of pockets now, one front and 
one back, so that he can turn over in bed inside 
his shirt and just change his feet into the other 
pockets. I never saw such a man for ideas! 
And I don’t believe he’s been heard of outside 
here and Plantville, either.” 





n grove and field, on vine and tree, 
God’s little choristers are here, 
Interpreting in lyric glee 
His messages of cheer. 


Children of happiness are they, 
And, singing, it is their delight 

Tavoice the beauty of the day 
And rapture of the night. 


Of fragrant bloom and silver dew, 
Of lisping leaves and laughing rills, 
They fashion songs forever new 
To spell the vales and hills. 


God’s poets, they; and poet-wise 
They bring their melody and mirth 

Down from the doors of Paradise— 
Dear Angels of the Earth! 
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A THRIFTY GUEST. 


few years ago Mrs. Reeves paid a visit to 
some distant cousins—two rich old maiden 
ladies who live together in a remote village 
of Canada. On the night before she left their 
home, as the three sat on the veranda together, 
one of the hostesses remarked speculatively: 
“Well, it hasn’t cost Drusilly and me so much 
as we thought it would to have you here. You 
see, every time you were invited out, we were 
asked, too, and that saved the price of a meal for 
each of us; so it almost evens up!” 


& 
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This story has been a byword among the 
members of the Reeves family ever since, and | 
only recently they have acquired a companion- | 
— which, Mrs. Reeves declares, balances it 

eautifully. E 

Their home is in Washington ; so that it forms a | 
convenient target for any and all of their friends | 
who aim at “doing” the national capital, but their | 
spirit of hospitality has never grown tired. Not 
long ago Mr. Reeves received word that his Uncle 
Abner and wife were coming to visit him. 

“Now don’t you think, |Burton,” Mrs. Reeves 
asked her husband, when she heard the news, 
“that it would do to let your Uncle Abner pay at 
least part of his own expenses while he’s sight- 
seeing round here? I wouldn’t speak of it, only, 
you know, he has more money than he knows 
what to do with.” 

“That’s true enough, my dear,” admitted Mr. 
Reeves with his genial smile, “but he’s going to 
be our guest, and I intend to give him and Aunt 
Huldah the time of their lives. I guess ‘Drusilly 
= me’ can manage to pay their car fare for a few 
days.’ 

So Uncle Abner and Aunt Huldah came. Mr. 
Reeves met them at the station, and for the next 
week devoted himself to giving them a glorious 
a Not a point of interest was missed; not 
a car line anywhere round Washington failed of 
patronage. Just once, in all their visit, the two 
went out together, unaccompanied, and the twenty- 
five cents that Unele Abner paid for siv ear 
tickets on that occasion was the only money he 
spent while in Washington. d 

As they were riding to the train, in the street- | 
ear, on the morning of their departure, Mr. Reeves | 
paid the fare as usual, and then dropped into a 
seat beside Uncle Abner. 

“Well, uncle,” he said, heartily, “I hope you’re 
not sorry you came?” 

“Oh, no,” Uncle Abner replied, absently. He | 
was fumbling in his pocket-book for something. 
At last he produced two car tickets. “Say, Burt,” 
he said, “I had these left from the quarter’s worth 
I bought the day your Aunt Huldy and I rode out 
to Cabin John’s Bridge. They won’t be any use 
to me after I leave here; so if you want to give | 
me a dime and take ’em off my hands, we’ll call it 


square!” 
“ 

| common enough reply from persons who 

have caused mischief by thoughtlessness or 

carelessness. It is an “excuse which does not 
excuse,” but is offered as often as accidents 
happen. Not long ago a Western factory put ina 
new set of boilers, of great power. When they 
were supposed to be completed an inspector from 
the insurance company went over them. He found 
that in a flange of the joint of the main steam-pipe 
above the boilers, bolts had been used which did 
not go far enough through the nuts for safety. 
He called the contractor’s attention to the place 
and ordereg it remedied. 


The contractor bought a supply of longer bolts, 
gave them to a workman, and told him to take out 
the short bolts and put in the new ones. 

It was atrying task. The space over the boilers 
was narrow and hard to work in, the heat was 
very great, and it was altogether an unpleasant 
place to work. But in two days, however, the 
workman reported that the bolts were in, and the 
inspector was sent for. 

He looked at the flanges and found three or 
four threads of a bolt protruding from the end of 
each nut. At first glance everything appeared to 
be right. Looking more closely, however, he saw 
the marks of a saw across the end of each bolt. 
As it was not yey! that they should be cut 
off to a uniform length he was astonished that it 
had been done. He tried one with his fingers, and 
to his amazement unscrewed the stub-end of a 
bolt six or seven threads long. 

The others were all the same. The workman, 
trusting that the om sea would merely glance 
at them, and not wanting to work in the cramped 
space, had sawed off the end of each of the new 
bolts at his bench and inserted it in the empty 
side of the nut. Tne joint was thus no stronger | 
than before. The inspector, who happened to be | 
a faithful and careful man, had detected the 
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CRIMINAL THOUGHTLESSNESS. 


didn’t think it would hurt any one,” is a 
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imposition. He called the contractor, and the 
latter called the workman. 

“See here,” he said. ‘See what you have done. 
That was ordered rebolted because it endangered 
the life of every man who works on these boilers 
and in this factory. Why did you try to slur the 


“Well, sir,” was his excuse, “I didn’t think it 
would hurt any. It looked strong enough to me, 
and as far as I could see it was just a formality 
about having the bolt stick out. I didn’t mean 


| any harm by it.” 
Th 


1e contractor dismissed him. Within a short 
time the workman came to his former employer’s 
office, bringing a copy of a newspaper. On the 
front page was the account of a horrible boiler 
explosion in a Massachusetts shoe factory, which 
had caused the death of scores of working men 
and women. 

“Look at that, sir,” he said. “Like enough 
some man slighted that boiler just as I did yours. 
I’ve been dreaming of that thing every night since 
it happened. I have been trying to think if any- 
where there is another piece of my work which 
might cause such a wreck. It’s awful! And 
probably it will never occur to the man who 
caused that, if any one did, that he was to blame.” 

The contractor talked with the workman a while 
and then put him back at work. | 

“Tom,” he said, ‘it was careless inspecting that 
left the bad life-preservers aboard the Slocum, 
but there were thoughtless workmen who made 
them. Careless inspecting overlooked the fastened 
sk a over the lroquois Theatre stage, and the 
bolted exits, but a thoughtless workman fastened 
them. You understand now what depends even 
on small things, and I am going to put you back 
at work. I’m not afraid you will shirk again.” 


* ¢ 


A MEETING WITH “BILL.” 


- ome years ago I was ordered to take a long 
rest,” said a man, quoted by the Wash- 


ington Star. “I journeyed as far east as 


‘New Brunswick in search of a good place, and 


being in St. John when an old fisherman friend of 
mine was getting ready to make a voyage to New 
York, I took a sudden notion to go with him. 


“The weather was bad all the way, and when we 
entered the Sound you couldn’t see the compan- 
ionway from the wheel. I never saw such a fog. 
I was on deck with the old man when we entered 
the Sound. He was standing by the wheel. Sud- 
denly I saw him lean over and bawl: 

“ ‘Sloop a-ho-o-y! 

“TI didn’t hear a thing to indicate the proximity of 
a oy or anything else, but those old fishermen 
from the Provinces have a faculty of seeing things 
in any kind of weather. — 

“The old man gave his attention to the wheel, 
and presently I heard a faint cry off in the fog. 

“ ‘Schooner a-ho-00-oy!’ 

“The old man straightened up and bawled: 

“*Ts tha-at the Lucy Ann?’ . 

“Again the silence for a moment, and then faint 
and weak came the answer: 

“*Aye,aye! Is that th’ Mandy Jane?’ 

‘ = aye!’ bawled our skipper, and he twirled 
the wheel. He never looked my way, and for a 
time I thought him unconscious of my presence. 
After fifteen minutes of silence he suddenly turned 
with an emphatic nod of his head toward that 
section of the fog from which the answering hail 
had come, and said: 

“*That was me Brother Bill. I ain’t seen him 
before for a year.’ Then he went on with his 
steering as if nothing had happened.” 
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UNREASONABLE BOARDERS. 


he ease in which Mr. Boggs had passed his 
days was sadly disturbed when his wife 
began to take summer boarders. The ex- 
periment was made for one season only, and Mr. 
Boggs gave one of the reasons to his friend and 
neighbor, Mr. Nash. 


“No use talking, city folks are too fussy for me,” 
he said, as they sat popping corn one September 
evening during Mrs. Boggs’s absence at a neigh- 
boring house; “their ideas are set up altogether 
too high for me to suit ’em.’’ 

“Want to know,” mumbled Mr. Nash, who had 
been away from home for a fortnight. ‘Didn't 
your food please ’em?”’ 

“Yes, seemed to,” admitted Mr. Boggs. “That 
wasn’t the trouble. I put screens in the windows 
o’ their rooms and ‘in the dining- room — good, 
sliding screens, the best to be had round here. And 
oa hadn’t been here more’n a week before the 
both came to me—those women did—and require 
of me to put a screen on the window out in the 
entry where nobody ever sits but me, and where 
I like to feel the air blowing without being filtered 
through a mess 0’ wire. 

“But even that wasn’t all. Not long after one 
of ’em asked me if we couldn’t screen the front 
door or else keep it shut! 

“That was the cap-sheaf, and I told ’em so. No 
more boarders for our family, at any rate not in 
fly-time.” 
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NOT A WHOLESOME PLACE. 


hen Mr. and Mrs. Grant removed from 
W the city of New York and purchased a 

home in a Maine village one of their first 
visits was to the cemetery. ‘We want to select a 
burial-lot,” Mr. Grant remarked, “and life is 
uncertain, so we had better attend to it during 
this dry spell while the walking is good.” 


It occurred to Mrs. Grant that this was hardly 
a sufficient reason for so wags od a decision, but 
she made no objection to the plan and their first 
walk Was to the cemetery. ' 

“There seems to be a good deal of room on the 
high land,” remarked Mrs. Grant. “We can easily 
find a good lot there.” 

“It’s too high,” objected Mr. Grant; “that’s too 
much of a hill to climb. Let’s look down toward 
the lake.” 

The lots toward the lake pleased Mrs. Grant 
even better than the hill. “There, Frederick,” she 
said, “‘let’s decide upon one of these.” 

Mr. Grant looked at his wife in surprise. ‘Why, 
Mildred,” he replied, “I did think you had better 
judgment! I shouldn’t think of being buried in 

his low, marshy place. It’s the unhealthiest spot 
in the whole cemetery.” 
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NECK AND NECK. 


- | “he lawyer for the plaintiff had finished his 
argument, says Green Bag, and counsel for 
the defense stepped forward to speak, when 

the new judge interrupted him. His eyes were 

wide open, and filled with wonder and admiration 
for the plea of the plaintiff. 


“Defendant need not speak,” he said. ‘“Plaintifl 
wins.” 

“But, your honor,” said the attorney for the 
defendant, ‘‘at least let me present my case.” 

“Well, go ahead, then,” said the judge, wearily. 

The lawyer went ahead. When he had finished 
the judge gaped in even greater astonishment. 

“Don’t it beat all!” he exclaimed. “Now 
defendant wins.” 
































*GREEN GRASS.HAIR. 


By Mary Alden Hopkins. 


hen big Brother Jed mows the front 
W lawn he cuts the grass smooth and 

even with a lawn-mower, and trims 
with the sickle the tufts in the fence corners. 
When big Brother Jed cuts the grass in the 
back yard he does it less carefully, and all along 
the low fence are round tufts of soft, fine grass. 

Susy Ann and Polly Ann,—whose 
Sunday names written in the big 
Bible are Susan and Marian, —stroll- 
ing about the back yard, noticed the 
drooping, limp grass. 

**It looks like green hair,’’ said 
dreamy Susy Ann. 

‘“‘Which needs combing,’’ added 
tidy Polly Ann. 

‘*Let’s,’’ said both, and dropped 
down, cross-legged, and set to work 
to arrange that streaming green grass 
hair. As they worked they sepa- 
rated the grass into six portions, 
which were six heads of hair belong- 
ing to the Green family. It is neces- 
sary to handle grass hair carefully 
lest it cut the fingers, but it is like 
real hair in that what is pulled out 
grows in again. Doll’s hair once 
out is out to stay. 

As Polly Ann combed with a 
pointed stick, and smoothed and 
twisted and fastened with twig hair- 
pins, she announced, ‘‘Mrs. Green 
parts her hair like the wax lady in 
the hair-dresser’s window, and wears 
it like an ‘English bun,’ for they are 
fashionable, and Mrs. Green is a very 
fashionable woman. ’’ 

Susy Ann preferred a pompadour 
for Miss Green, with a red rose on 
one side and half-hidden in the heavy 
locks a pair of ‘‘lady’s ear-drops’’— 
which is the old-fashioned name for 
fuchsia. ‘‘Blossom Green will wear 
her hair just as you and I do,’’ she 
said, ‘‘tied with a bow of striped 
ribbon grass. Though if I rolled it 
on curl sticks I think it would grow 
curly.’’ 

“‘And Poesy Green has two pig- 
tails,’’ said Polly Ann, ‘‘because it 
is such fun to plait them tight. She 
can have striped grass ribbon, too.’’ 

There was one little wisp of grass 
left. ‘‘That’s Gra’ma Green’s,’’ 
explained Susy Ann. ‘‘She’s very old, and 
hasn’t much hair left.’’ 


stayed in the core because she knew that was 
best, but Willie Worm would eat all over the 
house,—I should say apple,—and Winnie Worm 
wanted to do just what Willie did. 

Willie wouldn’t stay in the core, 

He was bound to get “ out-of-door,” 

He made tunnels by the score, 

And every day ate more and more. 


He made so many back stairs and caves and 





She twisted the little | 


dark passages and cellars that poor little Winnie 








hole just in time to see Willie fall on the slippery 
surface, slide, turn swiftly in the air, and— 


disappear! She was so frightened she could 
hardly craw] back to the core and tell Cora. 
Cora was very sorry, and wept,—real worm 


tears,—but she said, ‘‘It’s safer to stick to the | 
If he had only | 


core, and I told Willie so. 
waited for the thump! We 
did. It came! 


must!’’ They 


NUTS TO CRACK. 


1. TRANSFORMED WORDS 

Supply the same letter to each word and change 
part of a house into to drop; part of the body into 
a fruit; crime into to draw out; to burn into a 
weapon; a drink into white; an animal into a 
stout cord; a drunkard into a mark; tiny into to 
ery; every one into a fruit; a straight line into a 
thorn; thin into a thick board; position into 
malice; a fish into to implore; an edge into pre 


| cise; to barter into a charm; price into to talk 


idly; a large vessel into a pleasure-ground; a 


The apple house was now on the ground, | garden utensil into expectation; a title into a 
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DRAWN BY W. A. MCCULLOUGH. 


I WANT TO GO HOME. 


BY A. W. M. 


into a neat pug, and covered it with a dainty |! think my mama wants me; 


cap of Queen Ann’s lace. | 


Then Susy Ann and Polly Ann stood back 
and looked with pride at the six neatly arranged 
Green heads. 

‘*Any back yard might be proud of such heads 
of hair,’”’ said Susy Ann. 

“T wish they were along the front walk, 
where callers could see them,’’ said Polly Ann. 

| 


IN AN APPLE. 


By Joshua F, Crowell. 


n the core of an apple dwelt Cora, with her 
| brother and her sister, Willie Worm and 

Winnie Worm. Their mama was a Butter- 
fly lady, who had flown away. 

It was a very nice, juicy house, and the 
worms found it very convenient to eat their | 
home and live in it at the same time. Cora | 





They gave him 
such a pretty 
pail, 

And little 
shovel new, 

And took him 
down upon 
the shore 

To see what 
he would do. 
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Perhaps she’s all alone, 
I think my doggy’s lonesome, too, 
I’m sure he needs a bone. 





I'm not afraid to stay,— 
But think I'd better go right home 
To tell I ran away! 








would sometimes get lost, and Cora would have 
to bring her back to the core. 

One day Willie Worm ate right through the 
outside wall and saw the world. 

“O Winnie,” he cried, 

“I’m going outside!” 

“O Willie, don’t go, 
You’ll fall, you know!” 

But Willie was wilful. He crawled out of 
the hole he had made, and stretched himself 
on the red, shining outside world. ‘‘It’s fine 
out here,’’ he said; ‘‘you ought to come. 
watch me. I’ll show you what I can do!’’ 


Little Winnie Worm put her head out of the | Butterfly! 
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and Cora and Winnie left the core and visited 
the outside world. It seemed very chilly, so 
they made their winter beds, rolled themselves 
tight in many blankets, and went to sleep. They | 
slept all winter, and never heard the cold winds 

blow or felt the snow. In the long sleep they 

even forgot little Willie Worm. 

When the warm days came in spring, they | 
opened their beds, and flew out! Such a won- | 
derful sleep it had been! They did not feel 
like the same children. Even their names had | 


Just | been changed ! 


They were now Misses Coraline and Winsome | 
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He left his shovel and his pail 
And took his little shoe 

To fill his hat with shiny sand, 
This little boy of two. 
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jewel; a shelf into a promise; fell 
gradually into to slap; a hall into to 
dress for show ; an animal into a work 
man; a man into a tree; to write with 
into a color; a crime into a clergy- 
man; a metal into to argue; building 
material into a workman; to dress into 
a conceited fellow; to live into to act 
as president; a thrust into to immerse ; 
a deed into to delight; a pronoun into 
parts of the body; last into a flat dish; 
a narrow road into a tool; accountable 
into easily influenced; a father into 
part of the church; breadth into dul- 
ness; not early into a dish; indisposed 
into a cure; fortune into courage; un 
couth into a prim woman; placed into 
part of a Secotchman’s dress; termi- 
nating into during; earth into to ruin; 
a grain into value; a poem into diver- 
sion; strong into a trick; class into 
play ; to cut into to join; to sow into 
laste. 
2. SUGGESTIVE RIMES. 
Each line suggests a word. Drop one 

letter in each word. 

I. 
We went to the very end of the road, 
And there a cathedra!, gray and old, 
Rose, and a man had his abode 
All seasons there, or warm or cold. 
Leisure was ours, and so the man, 
Old Timothy, at once began 
To show us that which well would 

please ; 

Myself, I loitered ‘neath the trees. 

II. 
A man I never saw before— 
Quite wonderful—came to my door. 
A jewel small he had to show, 
And begged I would the price bestow 
His talk was empty, time was brief, 
His face was brown as autumn leaf 
If 1 had known how late the hour, 
I'd have bought one, if in my power. 


3. ANAGRAM STORY. 
Disseminate. 

When I saw the 
the table quickly 
When - ---, ----- 
to me.” Fred says they ---- -- 

Alaska, so be sure to make plenty, 
and remember, when he ---, - 
-- one of the most important dishes. 
Besides, cabbage and vinegar form 
part of his daily - 
which he takes delight. 

He has dyspepsia, and for that 
o--<---, - - is a remedy, but he 
will not touchit. Whenever --- 
---- growing, she brings him some. 

He will, when it - -- 
man to let us know. 

There is a tramp at the door, who 

- - solder tins, or 


and’ light the gas. 


is unpleasant 


says, “- ---- -----, 
| anything to earn a meal.”’ Find something for him 


I guess I'm getting tired; | 


todo. Whenever the ---- - which needs 
mending, I tell her to put it by for just such a time 

This table-cloth you sent -- -- - . get 
another, please, and ---- -- -- -- - am in 
haste. 

One dime is enough for the tra 
dinner, anc --- -- great deal too 
much. Putting tramps and that kind of -- 
----- " ’- a pleasant place here, and when I 
am hurried with work, --- ---- -- from 
some of the neighbors. 


mp, besides his 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. Pendant, end, pant; redolent, dole, rent; 
defrayed, fray, deed; starling, tar, sling; ordinal 
din, oral; linked, ink, led; tomato, mat, too; com 
partment, part, comment; sediment, dime, sent; 
resigned, sign, reed. j 

2. Dane, brain, Jane, Maine, fain, gain, plain, 
grain, wain, train, pain, lane, strain, rein, regain, 
sprain, cane, slain. 


3. USES 4. 1. Car, boy—carboy. 2. Am, 


NEXT buhl, lance —ambulance. 3. I, 
IOWA van, hoe—Ivanhoe. 

TrooT 5. Prints a “Home; this 
EAGE poem ran; month. I spare; 
DOES month, praise; phrase I’m not; 


I’m not seraph; me. On his part; them, nor is 
pa; he imports an; no harm, I step; more than sip; 
man to perish; tramp. He is no; than promise ; 
stop ma in her; hem aprons. it; or pa sent him; 


| on their maps; tramp hoes in; his pet manor. 
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And then he ran 
away from 
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nurse 
The pretty 
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waves to view, 
And ere she 
caught him 
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Up came one 
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which soaked 
him through 
and through. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated | 


weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
seri tion price is $1.75 a year, in advance. 
at t Post- Oftie e, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
mi atte f. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight paces constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to the 
subscribers. 

New Subse riptions may begin at any time during 
the 

seinen oa Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
lirectly to this office. We do pe request Agents to 
colle act money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money -Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 

is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. our name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
o 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 





FOOD - POISONING. 


foodstuffs may give rise to 
more or less serious disturbances 
of health, and it is particularly 
during the summer weather that 
such accidents are likely to 
happen. Official examinations 
are constantly revealing how wide-spread is the 
practice of adding preservatives or adulterants to 
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viands of all sorts, and though it must be admitted 


that in many instances these substances are by 
their nature or the smallness of the quantities 
used comparatively harmless, still in the majority 


of cases the conditions are such as to render their | 


presence extremely undesirable. 

But entirely apart from these, severe illness not 
infrequently follows the use of certain common 
foods. In animal foods, extremely poisonous 


principles called ptomains easily appear as the | 


result of bacterial activity, and may cause whole- 
sale illness. 

Dairy products are especially prone to such 
changes, and if not properly cared for may 
develop tyrotoxicon, or cheese poison, a sub- 
stance that is not rare in ice-cream, while botulism 
isa serious form of ptomain-poisoning following 
the eating of tainted meat or sausage. 

Fish and shell-fish yield similar products, a 
specially vicious poison named mytilotoxin having 
been isolated from mussels, and canned things 
are also often offenders in this way. 


The symptoms produced by these substances | 
may be extremely severe, and comprise intense | 


gastric pain, vomiting, intestinal disturbances, 
burning thirst, constriction of the throat, and 
oftentimes disturbance of sight, such as hazy and 
double vision. In marked cases there is great 


prostration and weakness of the heart, which may | 


last for weeks. 
The practical lesson to be drawn from a con- 


sideration of these possibilities is the necessity | 


for scrupulous care in the handling of all things 
intended for table use. All perishable foods must 
be consumed as quickly as possible, and must 
never be left out of the ice-chest longer than is 
absolutely necessary. Canned foods should be 
entirely removed from the tin as soon as opened, 
and nothing that is intended to be eaten should 
ever be allowed to stand unprotected from the 
dust. The air is constantly swarming with bacte- 
ria and mold spores, which find admirable condi- 


tions for growth in the dishes prepared for the | 


human stomach, and often give rise to the produe- 
tion of the poisons in question. Lastly, every 
article of food, tinned or otherwise, that is at all 
abnormal in appearance, taste or odor should be 
discarded. 


A USEFUL DOG. 

Bee before dawn, when hard-working people 

sleep soundest, there has twice come to Dandy, 
a Skye terrier, a chance to give an alarm of fire 
and save his “people.’’ Dandy lives in Brooklyn, 
on the second floor of a frame tenement-house. 
It was early of a morning in June, says the New 
York World, when he aroused his mistress by 
barking persistently. 

She spoke to her husband, but he, only half- 
awake, rebuffed the dog and told him to lie down. 
Then Dandy made for a son-in-law’s room and 
roused him by pulling the clothing from the bed. 
The young man got up. Running before him to 
the back door of the flat, Dandy said, as plainly 
as a little dog could say it, “Open the door and 
see for yourself.” 

The young man, McCarthy, opened it, and smoke 
that almost blinded him poured into the room. 
With a shout he roused the others. Eseape by 
the back was already impossible. The mother of 
the household threw out of a front window such 
clothing as she could lay her hands on, and six 
members of the family made their way, with a 
good deal of difficulty, dawn a frail iron fire- 
Dandy followed with one of the baby’s 
shoes that had been overlooked. 

Meantime McCarthy had awakened the half- 
dozen people on the floor above, and, breaking 
into the rooms below, where the fire started, had 
earried out a man and wife and child, who were 
unconscious. 
for the moment forgotten. A fireman who went 
back to look for him found him, back in the house, 
guarding the clothing of his master and almost 
overcome by smoke. 

Three years ago Dandy performed the same 
service for the family and those who lived under 
the same roof. In that case, as in this, the fire 


escape. 






here are many ways in which | 


In all the excitement, the dog was | 








started from below, 
| gave the alarm. 
“When Dandy was a baby,” said his mistress as 
she softly stroked his rough coat, “I fed him from 
a spoon and cared for him tenderly, and I thin 
he has been trying to pay me back all his life.” 
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A PIONEER TEACHER. 
n the first half of the eighteenth century a pictur- 
| esque figure, Owen O'Sullivan, from Ireland, 
landed at Newburyport, at the age of thirty-one, 


| 


| and began to “diffuse learning,” as his obituary | 


declares, in the Piscataqua region, sometimes on 
the one side of the river and sometimes on the 
pony This he continued for sixty years. He 
| 





had taken the name of John Sullivan. From him 
were descended John Sullivan, President of New 
Hampshire from 1786 to 1789, and James Sullivan, 
Governor of Massachusetts. 


This <occen tans of four Trish countesses and the 
ancient kings of Kerry, says Mr. F. B. Sanborn, in 
his ‘New Hampshire,’ *had abandoned the pater- 
nal castle and paid his passage by service on an 
emigrant vessel, for the privilege of “working 
out” with a Newbury farmer. here, being, as 
one historian declares, “genteelly bred and liber- 
ally educated,” he wrote a letter, in several 
different language s, to the Rev. Samuel Moody of 
York, asking his help in obtaining a better posi- 
tion. The learned minister could not read all the 
languages, but he procured for Sullivan a private 
school at Berwick. Thence the scholar journeyed 
to various towns, during his life of a hundred and 
three years. 

It was in 1743 that the real drama of his life 
appeared to the outer eye. He fled to Boston, to 
escape the scoldings of an irritable wife, and she, 
in her turn, appealed to him in the B soston E vening 
Post, to return to the town where she was then 
living, and forgive her. She referred patheticall 
| to his “abrupt departure and forsaking of (his) 
wife and tender babes.” She confessed that she 
| was to blame in her “too rash and unadvised 
| speech and behavior towards him, ” and added: 
| 
| 
| 





“Why should a few angr and unkind words 
from an angry and fretful wife, for which I am 
now paying full dear, Jmake you thus to forsake 
me and your children? 

Master Sullivan could not withstand the appeal, 
and returned. 

He was a hale old man. At the age of ninety he 
| used to mount his horse and ride from Berwick to 
| Durham, a journey of thirty miles, and return the 
| same day. At ninety-three he wrote, in a letter 

referring to his Irish kinsmen: 

“They were all a short-lived family. They 
either died in the bloom, or went out of the nation; 
but the brevity of their lives, to my zreat grie 
and sorrow, is added to the length of mine. 


® & 


IT MIGHT BE OF SOME USE. 


here are some persons who take a sordid, 

utilitarian view of everything, including the 
achievements of science. A public-spirited citizen 
who was trying to raise funds to assist a well- 
known arctic explorer in fitting out an expedition 
for polar research called upon a wealthy lumber 
dealer and asked him for a contribution. 


— the good of it?” asked the lumber 
dealer 

“The good of it? Won’tit be worth something 
to mankind if he discovers the north pole?’ 

“Suppose he does find it. What good is the 
north pole to anybody?” 

Here the caller’s patience gave way. 

“I didn’t know but you might have some curi- 
osity, as an expert, to know what kind of lumber 
it’s made of,” he said, turning on his heel and 
walking out. 
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SHE WAS. 


Boston woman, after selecting some embroid- 

ery in one of the big department stores, 
discovered that she had not money enough with 
her to pay for it. She had never opened an 
account in this particular shop, and it was there- 
| fore agreed that the clerk should put the goods 
aside until the next day, when the purchaser 
| Should come for it with cash in hand. 

When the woman returned the day following 
to get her embroidery she could not remember 
| whieh of the saleswomen had waited upon her. 
After puzzling over the matter for a moment, 
| however, she spprone hed one who looked vaguely 

familiar and asked, “Am I the woman who bought 
some embroider here yesterday?” 

“Yes’m,” replied the girl, stolidly, and turned to 
get it. 


& & 


NOT THAT KIND OF BIRD. 
| Mot travellers who have gone into the way- 
places of the far West have brought back 
clear remembrance of the voices of the sure- 
footed little pack-burros which go out there under 
the pseudonym of ‘‘Rocky Mountain canaries.’ 





The meaning of the phrase is not alwa 
known to those who have always lived E ‘ 
it happened that a Boston woman, who was intro- 
|} ducing a young Denver music student to her 
guests recently, caused no little confusion when 
she said: 

“And now, ladies, Miss Converse, 
Rocky Mountain canary, will sing for us.’ 


our little 


AN UNGENEROUS QUESTION. 


he first slice of goose had been cut and the 

minister of the Zion church looked at it with 
as keen anticipation as was displayed in the faces 
round him. 

“Dat’s as fine a goose as I ever saw, Brudder 
Williams,” he said to his host. “Where did you 
get such a fine one?” 

“Well, now, Mistah Rawley,” said the carver of 
the goose, with a sudden access of dignity, ‘when 


you preach a special good sermon, I neber axes | 
Seems to me dat’s a triv’al | 


you where you got it. 
matter, any way. 


A YOUTHFUL AGASSIZ. 


e + what did my little darling do in school | 


to-day?” a Chicago mother asked of her 
young son—a “second-grader. 
“We had nature study, and it was my turn to 
bring a specimen,” said Evan. 
‘That was nice. What did you do?” 
“I brought a cockroach in a bottle, and I told 
teacher we had lots more, and if she wanted I 
could bring one every day.” 


in the night, and the ~~ 
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“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice” is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. (Ader. 



















































Cured to Stay Cured. we ) medicines 
Book 37 Free. 
P. Harold Hayes, Daihaie N ¥. 
Reduced Price Sale 
SUITS and SKIRTS 
MADE TO ORDER AT ONE- FIFTH 
REDUCTION from FORMER PRICES, 
$4.80 to §20 
Babi Tr sa pas is the last an- 
nouncement of our 
reduced price sale. 
you wish to take ad- 
| vantage of it you must 
write immediately for 
our catalogue and 
samples. During this 
sale every Suit, Skirt, 
Jacket and Rain Coat 
illustrated in our Sum- 
mer Catalogue isoffered 
ata reduction of One- 
Fifth from regular 
prices. 
| $6 Suits now $4.80 
$15 Suits now $12.00 
| $25 Suits now $20.00 
$4 Skirts now $3.20 
$8 Skirts now $6.40 
| $12 Skirts now 59.60 
| You can save $1.00 on 
a@ $5.00 garment, $2.00 on 
a $10.00 garment, $3.00 
on _a_ $15.00 garment, 
| and $4.00 on a $20.00 
garment. 
This.sale will posi- 
tively end Septem- 
ber 9th. Re- 
duced price 
orders reach- 
ing us after 
that date will 
not be filled. 
We Guarantee to Fit You 
or Refund Your Money. 
We send FREE to any part of the United States 
our Summer Catalogue of New York fashions, 
a large assortment of samples of the newest 
materials, and — directions for taking 
measurements correct 





To any lad: us the —- of A see oe friends 
— — ule o our poy eng also 
d Fr A the new booklet, Pe ASHION 
FADS “IN W YORK.’ 











NEW FALL CATALOGUE READY AUG. 21. 


Our new Fall and Winter Catalogue will illustrate 
and describe the new styles we = now receiving 
from abroad. Suits from $6.00 $25.00; Skirt 

= pay 12. —y Cloaks $5.75 to $25. 00, and Rain © oats 

oto 
POSITIVELY NO REDUCTIONS ALLOWED FROM THE 
PRICES IN OUR FALL AND WINTER CATALOGUE. 

If you contemplate the purchase of a Fall or 
Winter garment, write to-day for O selec — 
line of samples and the New Fall lo: 
—sent cE as soon as issued to any par “of 
the United States. Kindly ~ the colors you 
prefer and whether you wish, somenes for a suit, 
skirt, jacket or rain coat. Be sure to say you 
wish the new Fall Catalogue. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT 60. 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 


Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. Est. 17 yrs. 
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To get a warm 
home welcome. 





Summer is swiftly passing. 
You cannot begin a day too soon 
to prepare against bleak Winter 
if you pay the bills and suffer 
the ills of old-fashioned heating. 
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RADIATORS 


yield enduring comfort, and last 
as long as the building stands. 


They give even heat, healthful heat, clean heat— 
no mixture of dust, ashes and coal gases in the 
living-rooms. IDEA/ Boilers and AMERICAN 
Radiators repay their own cost in fuel and labor 
savings, and absence of repairs. 

Put in OLD or new buildings (cottage, house, 
store, church, school, etc.), farm or city, and without 
in the least disturbing the occupants or building. 

Your neighbors will tell you of their experience 
and satisfaction, but you will need our catalogues 
(free) to select from. Tell us kind of building you 
wish to heat. Our goods warehoused in all parts 
of the United States. Write us now. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Dept. 30. CHICAGO. 
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When you think of FLOUR 
Think of GOLD MEDAL 


Tempering wheat by the Washburn-Crosby process 


mole te patooat— 


the bran coat so that it can be entirely separated 


from the remainder of the wheat berry. This insures a 
flour free from all particles of the indigestible wheat 


shell and helps to make a nice, easy mixing dough. 


When you 


think of Flour, think of GOLD MEDAL - It means good bread. 
eS 356-208. 8, Cool lol_}-> a) 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 
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THE ARITHMETIC LESSON. 


BY ELLEN M. FIREBAUGH. 
W's: brought his arithmetic home from | left hand, and made them step in time to his 


Bes 






school one day, and flung it on the| words on the table. 

bed with all his might. ‘‘I can’t get} ‘‘Pay attention now, Willie, and see if I can’t 
the hateful things! I just get all mixed up!’’ | get you to understand this. ’’ 
he said, with indignation trembling in his voice; ‘‘All right, but I’ll tell you right now, mama, 
and a big lump swelling in his throat. | that you haven’t got the right answer.”’ 

**O Willie, you are so impatient, child! When} ‘‘How do you know I haven’t?’’ 
you grow older you will find that figures are| ‘‘Because I know what the answer is.’’ 
very stubborn things, and that you must be! ‘‘Well, I’m not through yet, but I think it’s 
patient with them. ’’ | pretty nearly right. ’’ 

**Well, I have been patient; but I tell you I’d “*No, it ain’t. It’s miles away from it.’’ 
just like to knock the head off the man that | **It seems to me,’’ said mama, softly, as she 
made my arithmetic. He always gets the | turned over some of the pages of Willie’s arith- 
answer different from what I do, and from | metic, ‘‘that these lessons are too hard for chil- 
what it is, and then I’ve got to stay in after} dren. Why, in the book we used when I went to 
school to make up for his mistakes. ’’ | school, analysis was away over toward the back, 

**No, my boy, he doesn’t make mistakes, and | and here it comes right near the beginning.’’ 
you will learn that your figures must agree with| Then she turned on and on, noticing the 
his, and not his with yours.’’ | arrangements of the various subjects and telling 

‘Well, I’ve tried a dozen times on that old | Willie how different it was from her old Ray’s 
hay thing, and my figures won’t agree with his, | Arithmetic, both mother and little boy becoming 
and his won’t agree with mine, and that’s a| quite interested. But by and by Willie ex- 
good deal worse. ’’ 


older to think about things and reason them | got it yet!’’ 
out.’” ‘‘Well, we will have to look at it again,’’ 
‘*You are a good deal older, mama. Won’t | said mama, a little wearily, as she turned back 


you help me get my lesson to-night?’’ | to the problem. ‘‘Now let’s read it again very | 


‘“‘Why, yes, child, I will help you. It’s a | slowly. ‘If twelve and one-half tons of hay 
long time, though, since I looked into an arith- | will feed five horses a year how long will it feed 
metic. Where are you? What are you working | eight horses?’ ’’ 
in now ?”’ | The two heads bent lovingly near each other 

**In analysis. ’’ in mutual perplexity. Pretty soon a happy 

“*Oh, that’s all right. I always loved analy- | gleam lighted up the mother’s face. ‘‘Oh, yes, 
sis. Now run and get in your wood, like a good | I see how it is now, Willie.’’ 
boy, and I’ll get supper over, and then we’ll **Got her at last, have you, momsey ?’’ 
both do up the dishes, and then,’’—lifting up **Child, I don’t like such expressions. I wish 
his chin and looking lovingly into the brown | you would be more careful in your language. 
eyes,—‘‘then we’ll have a good time together | Now listen; here is the way it is: If twelve 
over the arithmetic that always gets things | and one-half tons of hay wili feed five horses a 
wrong. ’”’ year, then five times twelve and one-half tons 


Willie went cheerfully to his work, and when | would feed one horse sixty-two and one-half | 
the wood was all in, when supper was over | years. That’s it. I don’t see why I didn’t | 


and the dishes washed, he drew out the little | think of that before.’’ 
table in front of the fire, placed pencils and 
paper and his hated arithmetic upon it, and put | speak. 

two chairs very close together at one side. ‘*Now just think a minute, Willie, and see 

‘Now, momsey, dear, here we go,’’ he said, | how plain it is. Of course if twelve and one- 
as his mother seated herself in one chair and | half tons of hay would last five horses a year, 
he in the other. Willie opened the book at the | the same amount of hay would last one horse 
well-thumbed page, and. read slowly: ‘‘ ‘If| five times as long, which would be sixty-two 
twelve and one-half tons of hay will feed five | and one-half years. You must get it back to 
horses a year, how long will it feed eight} one, you know, dear, and then you can go on 
horses ?” ’” with the eight. ’’ 

‘*Let me have the book, Willie. I can tell} ‘‘Yes, mama, but that would be a mighty 
more about it when I hold it in my own hand. | old horse!’’ Then with rage and disgust be- 
Now let’s read it again: ‘If twelve and one-| ginning to swell in his voice, ‘‘1 don’t believe 
half tons of hay will feed five horses a year, | any horse ever lived to be sixty-two and one- 
how long will it feed eight horses?’ Well, let | half years old!’’ 
me see,’’ said mama, after a moment’s reflec-| Mama began to look very thoughtful and a 
tion, in a low tone, talking to herself. ‘‘If| little nervous as Willie continued, ‘‘And that 
twelve and one-half tons—of hay—will feed— | hay would get good and musty, wouldn’t it, in 
five horses a year, five times twelve and one-| sixty-two and one-half years? You are just 
half would feed sixty-two and one-half horses | bound to have sixty-two and one-half for the 
one year. Yes, that’s it. You see, Willie, in| answer, and that isn’t it at all, mama.’’ 
analysis you always have to trace things back | ‘‘Well, maybe there’sa misprint. 1t happens 
to one; get back to a unit, you know. Now| that way—sometimes, Willie; not very often, 
here, if twelve and one-half tons of hay will | though.’’ 
feed five horses a year, five times twelve and) ‘‘Well, I wish you would do what you told 
one-half would feed sixty-two and one-half me to do, and make your answer agree with 
horses for one year. ‘That’s plain enough, | the one in the book, mama, because that’s the 
isn’t it?’’ one I have to have for to-morrow.’’ 

Willie tried very hard to look as if he under- ‘*Oh, yes,’’ said mama, laughing, ‘‘how 
stood it. He wished fervently that he could | silly lam! Here I’ve forgotten to multiply by 
understand it as clearly as his mama did; but | the eight. Sixty-two and one-half multiplied 
after a moment of deep thought he broke out, | by eight are,’’—and mama made the calculation 
‘Well, mama, I don’t understand about that | up in one corner of her sheet of paper,—‘‘are 
half a horse. I don’t see any sense in it.’’ just five hundred. ’’ 

Mama gazed at the problem reflectively a ‘*Five hundred what?’’ 
minute, and then said, in a rather uncertain| ‘‘Why, five hundred—let’s see. It couldn’t 
voice, ‘Well, child, you don’t need to say | be five hundred horses—and it couldn’t be five 
a half a horse—just say a half. You will | hundred years—and five hundred tons would be 
find as you grow older that you have to have | entirely too much. Why, Willie, you are the 
halves and things like that to make the average | silly one this time. Don’t you know the arith- 
right. You can hardly ever get an average | metic just puts down the figures in the answers? 
without a fraction. You know there’s nearly | It doesn’t put horses or years or anything like 
always a fraction in the average on your report | that after the figures ; at least, it doesn’t always 
eard.’’ | do it.’? 

‘But, mama, this problem doesn’t say a| ‘‘Well, mama, it’s a good deal worse now 
thing about any average. You said five times | than it was before. You’ve got a million miles 
twelve and one-half tons of hay would feed | away from the answer in the book.’’ 
sixty-two and one-half horses one year. Now | ‘‘What is the answer in the book ?’’ 
ain’t that half a half a horse ?’’ ‘*Tt is five-eighths. ’’ 

“Oh, I reckon so. Willie Parsons, you are 
the most particular child 1 ever saw in all my | There,’’ as a footstep fell upon the gravel walk, 
life.’ “‘T hear papa coming. He’ll help you get it. 

“Did you ever see a half-horse, mama? Of I must go and set my buckwheat sponge or we 
course I don’t mean that half a horse in Baron | won’t have any cakes for breakfast,’’ and 
Miinchhausen, for that’s all a big story. Imean| mama disappeared through one door as papa 
a real live half-horse, ’’ came through the other. 

“*No, 1 never did,’’ said mama, with strong | 
emphasis. ' 

“*T have. ’’ 

“Willie! You know I don’t permit you to 
sit there in your chair and tell such stories.’’ 

“It’s not a story, mama. I have seen a| ‘‘She has been helping you, hasn’t she?’’ 
half a horse, but not by itself, you know—the| ‘‘Ye-e-e-s,”’ said Willie. ‘‘ But I don’t believe 
other half was always there, too. Wouldn’t I! mama—I mean, I don’t believe she understands 
like to see a half just go walk, walk, walking! —I can’t understand the way she gets the 
along by itself!’? and Willie made imaginary | answer !”’ 
horse legs of the first and second fingers of his Papa smiled inwardly, for well he knew 





my examples. ’’ 

‘*Where is mama?’’ 

“She just went out to fix the buckwheat 
cakes.’’ 





| claimed, ‘‘Well, mama, I have to have that | 
**Well, Willie, you will learn when you grow | problem for to-morrow, and we haven’t near | 


Willie looked deeply thoughtful, but did not | 


‘*Five-eighths! Why, what a queer answer! | 


‘*Papa, mama said you would help me with | 


that ‘‘figures’’ was not mama’s strong point, 
but he had no intention that Willie should share 
his knowledge. He replied somewhat sternly, 
‘*That’s your fault, | guess, young man, and 
not mama’s. Mama’s the best friend you’ve 
got,’’ he added, somewhat irrelevantly. 

Willie quickly assented. ‘‘l know that, papa, 
mighty well, and if mama was a man of course 
she would know a good deal more about horses 
and hay, and how much hay horses would eat. 
But ladies can’t be expected to know all about 
things like that,’’ after which comforting con- 
clusion Willie and his papa set to work, and the | 
problem was soon solved. 

Then came three or four others, after which | 
Willie’s papa said, ‘‘Now, Willie, you only | 
| have one left, and I’ll let you get that yourself. 
It isn’t good for boys to have all their work 
done for them; besides, I must write a business 
letter,’’ and he rose and went into the next 
room. 

Willie read the problem aloud: ‘‘ ‘If a barrel 
of flour will supply twelve persons four and 
three-fifths weeks, how long will it supply seven 
persons ?’ 

‘Now why couldn’t that hateful man leave 
out that three-fifths! He just loves to bother 
children and get ’em all mixed up,’’ Willie 
said, in low but intense tones. He was angrily 
dashing down some figures when his mama | 
came into the room. 

‘Well, didn’t papa help you, Willie ?’’ 

**Yes, he helped me with all but the last one, 
and then he had to go and write a letter. You 
help me with this one, mama, please do. It’s 
about how long flour will last, and you know 
all about that. It won’t be hard for you, like 
| that’n about the hay.’’ 
| Mama smiled a helpless sort of smile, but she 
| sat down and took up the book. 
| **Which problem is it?’’ she asked. 
| **The twenty -first,’? said Willie, very 
| promptly. 
| ‘*Well, let’s see: ‘If a barrel of flour will 
|supply twelve persons four and _ three-fifths 
| weeks, how long will it supply seven persons ?’ 
That doesn’t look as hard to me as the other.’’ 
| **It’s that fraction that I don’t like. ’’ 

**T rather like fractions. Let’ssee. Four and 
| three-fifths would be how many fifths, Willie?’’ 

Willie thought a minute and then said, 
‘*T wenty-three fifths. ’’ 

‘*That’s right. Now if a barrel of flour will 
last twelve persons twenty-three-fifths weeks, 
of course it would last one person one-twelfth 
as long, which would be—how much ?’’ 

Willie figured a while, and then said that 
one-twelfth of twenty-three-fifths was twenty- 
three-sixtieths. 

**That’s right. Now you’ve got it back to 
one—to a unit. Then a barrel of flour would 
last one person twenty-three-sixtieths of a week 
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—that’s not quite half a week —’’ Here mama | 
halted and her voice again took on an uncertain | 
inflection. 

Willie’s eyes began to grow big. His mother | 
noticed it and hurried on: ‘‘Then it would | 
last seven persons seven times as long as it | 
would one person, which would be seven times | 
twenty-three-sixtieths. How much would that | 
be, Willie?’’ | 

‘“*Mama Parsons! I know that if a barrel | 
of flour will last twelve people more than fone 
weeks, it will last one person more than half a 
week ; and you say it will take seven persons 
lots longer to eat it than it will one!’’ 

Mama sank back in her chair with a queer | 
look on her face, and closed her eyes. 

‘*Papa, come here!’’ called Willie, in a very | 
wabbly voice. But papa was beyond ‘‘coming | 
there’’ just then. He stood doubled up behind 
the door in the adjoining room, in an agony of 
mirth, endeavoring with all his might to let no 
sound escape him. From his place at the desk 
he had heard through the half-opened door | 
something of his wife’s reasoning, and had softly | 
placed himself behind it, where he might see as 
well as hear. 

The next moment Willie’s mama had risen 
from her chair and laid her hand on the little 
boy’s head. ‘‘Willie, dear, mama isn’t of much 
use to you in the world, is she?’’ Her voice 
was a little tremulous. She stooped and kissed 
him good night. ‘‘Papa will help you, I’m 
sure. ’’ 

She left the room, and then Willie buried his | 
face in his hands and cried. He sobbed aloud, | 
and his father came into the room. ‘‘Willie,’’ 
he said, gently, ‘‘don’t bother mama with your | 
examples any more. Poor mama has so many 
other things to do she can’t be expected to 
| study out your arithmetic lessons for you.’’ 
**Well, papa, I’ll try to get them, and if I 
| can’t will you help me?’’ 

**T’ll help you whenever it is necessary, but 
I want you to learn to think. You must not | 
just look at the figures, but think of the persons 
or things those figures stand for. Then you can | 
| think about it in a sensible and reasonable way. 
You have an idea of what I mean, Willie. I 
heard your reasoning about the flour, and it 
was right.’’ 

**T guess mama just looked at the figures and 
didn’t think about the people or the flour,’’ 
said Willie, in an explanatory and forgiving 
voice. 

‘Yes, mama has a great deal to think of. | 
Now go up-stairs and tell her you are sorry | 
you were so impatient. ’’ 

Willie went most willingly. 
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